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COURT NETHERLEIGH. 



CHAPTER L 

SEPABATION, 



"pACING his library at Chenevix House, in 
almost the same perturbation that was 
tormenting his mind when we first met him 
in this history, strode the Earl of Acorn. 
The cause of disquiet was not the same. 
Then it had arisen from a want of cash; 
now it was the trouble connected with his 
daughter Adela, 

By the mantel-piece, erect and noble as 
ever, but with a countenance full of pain, 
stood Mr. Grubb. He could scarcely speak 
without betraying his emotion. Lord Acorn 
was agitated also — which was a great deal to 
say of him. 

Mr. Grubb had come this morning to in- 

yOL. III. B 
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form Lord Acorn of the separation he had 
resolved upon ; and to submit its terms for 
his approval. Never, he said, would he live 
with his wife again. After what had passed 
recently, and after the years of penance he 
had endured with her, he could only put her 
away from him. 

'' And, egad, it is what I should do myself,'* 
thought the Earl. But he did not say so. 
He said just the opposite. 

'' JkfwsHhis be, Grubb? Cannot she and 
you make it up — or something ?" 

"Never again," was the decisive answer. 
*' Could you, looking at matters impartially, 
wizh me to do it? Though, as her fSather, 
perhaps it is too much to expect you to exer- 
cise an impartial judgment," considerately 
added Mr. Grubb. 

" I don't excuse her ; mind that, Grubb. 
And I acknowledge — 111 be shot if I can 
help saying it — that some men would have 
put her away before this. She has behaved 
ill to you ; no doubt of it ; but she is young 
and light-headed, and will gain sense with 
time. Can't there be some modification ? " 
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''Not any," spoke Mr. Grubb. "The 
pain this decision has caused me no one will 
ever know, but there has not been one 
moment's wavering in my mind as regards its 
absolute necessity. Lord Acorn, I think you 
cannot blame me. Imagine yourself in my 
place, and then see whether you do." 

**I don't, I don't, looking at it from your 
point of view," said the Earl. " I am think- 
ing of Adela, and the blow it will be to her." 

" A blow ? — ^to be rid of me ? Surely not. 
It is what she has been wishing for years." 

''In talk. Girls will talk — silly minxes! 
To be put away by you, Grubb, and from her 
home, is quite another thing." 

*' She must care for my home as little as 
she cares for me. She has already taken the 
initiative, and left it." 

Lord Acorn wheeled round on his heel in 
surprise. " Left your home, Grubb ? What 
do you mean ? " 

Mr. Grubb looked surprised in his turn. 
** Did you not know it ? Is she not here ?" 

" She is certainly not here, and I did 
not know it. Confound these silly women ! 
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She has run away, I suppose, to hide herself 
from " 

'^ From the law," Lord Acorn would have 
said; but he did not end the sentence. He 
asked Mr. Grubb when she went, and how, and 
if he had any idea where she was. Mr. Grubb 
had not any idea, and related all he knew ; 
he had supposed her to be at Chenevix House. 

Heaven alone knew, or ever would know, 
the terrible shock, the blow, the discovery of 
his wife's treachery brought to Mr. Grubb. 
That she should have been capable of robbing 
him, of forging his name and his partner's, of 
obtaining the money, all in so imprudent, so 
barefaced a manner, and of using it to pay her 
gaming debts, would alone have filled him with 
a dismay to shrink from. But that she should 
have allowed the guilt and the punishment to 
fall upon another; and that she should have im- 
pudently denied her own guilt to himself, and 
flung back with scorn his entreaties for her con- 
fidence and the offer he made to shield her in 
all tenderness, shook his soul to the centre. 

From the hour of his enlightenment he was 
a changed man. That which the insults, the 
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scorn of years, had failed to effect on his 
heart, was accomplished now. His con- 
sideration for his wife had turned to sternness ; 
his love to righteous anger. Never again 
would he bear her contumely; no longer 
should his home be hers. This most fatal 
action of hers — the crime she had committed, 
and the innocent tool she had made of Charles 
Cleveland — afforded Mr. Grubb the justifica- 
tion for extreme measures, which he might 
otherwise have lacked. During the hours he 
spent by his mother's sick bed, he formed 
and matured his plans. Not with Lady Adela 
would he enter on the negotiations for their 
separation, but with her father and mother. 
She must return to them ; must live under 
their protection and guidance, as she did be- 
fore her marriage ; she was not yet old enough 
or wise enough to be trusted alone. 

And Mr. Grubb came up from Blackheath 
to make known his decision to Lord Acorn. 
It was the morning following the day of 
Charles's release, and of Sir Turtle Kite's 
dinner at Chenevix House. 

Mrs. Lynn's illness had been a dangerous 
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one. For many hours it had not been known 
whether she would live or die. On the Tues- 
day evening Mr. Howard went to Blackheath, 
carrying with hun the tidings of the obdu- 
racy of Sir Turtle Kite : in consequence of 
which Mr. Grubb came up on the Wednesday 
to attend the examination. His mother was 
then a shade better, but he returned to her 
the instant the examination was over and 
Charles released. 

On the Thursday morning Mr. Grubb again 
came up, as just stated, to confer with Lord 
Acorn. On his way, he called at his own 
home in Grosvenor Square, intending to ac- 
quaint his wife with his decision — that they 
must separate — ^but not to enter into details 
with her, Hilson looked very glad to see his 
master, and feelingly enquired after Mrs. Lynn. 
Better, answered Mr. Grubb : she might re- 
cover now. 

' ' Ask Lady Adela if she will be good 
enough to come to me here," he added to the 
butler, as he turned into his library. 

'^ Her ladyship is not at home, sir," 
promptly replied Hilson. 
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*' Not at home ! " and Mr. Grubb could not 
altogether keep, his surprise out of his tone. 
*' She has gone out early." 

"My lady left home yesterday morn- 
ing, sir, before breakfast. Dawy, I believet 
carried a cup of tea to her room." 

" But she returned, I suppose ? " 

**No, sir, not since." 

* ' Where is her ladyship gone ? Do you 
know ? " 

" Not at all, sir. Dawy was mysterious 
over it. She heard her lady say this was no 
longer any home for her ; she told me that 
much. John was sent to fetch a cab, and 
her ladyship and Dawy went away in it, with 
a carpet bag." 

" She must be at Lord Acorn's," remarked 
Mr. Grubb ; a conclusion he had rabidly come 
to. Hilson agreed with it. 

" No doubt, sir. My lady may have felt 
lonely here without you." 

Mr. Grubb went straight to Chenevix 
House. Not to see Adela, but to enter on his 
business with Lord Acorn. And then, as you 
find, he learnt that she was not there. 
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*' Stay a moment," said Lord Acorn, a 
recollection occurring to him. "Adela was 
at Colonel Hope's yesterday: I remember 
Frances said so. She must be staying there. 
That's it." 

** Probably so," was Mr. Grubb's cold 
assent. ** She has, I say, taken the initia- 
tive in the matter." 

He sat down as he spoke, motioning Lord 
Acorn to the seat on the other side the small 
table between them, and took a paper from 
his pocket-book on which he had pencilled a 
few notes, as to the terms of separation. 

Terms that were wonderfully liberal in 
their pecuniary aspect. Lord Acorn heard 
the amount of the sum he proposed to allow 
his wife annually with a thrill of generous 
admiration. Oh, what a fool Adela has been \ 
thought he. Why could she not have made 
herself a loving helpmeet to this noble-mind- 
ed man, whose every instinct is good and 
great ? 

** Are you satisfied with the amount, Lord 
Acorn ? " 

^* Quite." 
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** It will be paid to you; not to herself," 
continued Mr. Grubb. "As a matter of 
course, her home must be with you and her 
mother. The allowance that you may deem 
suitable for herself personally you will be 
good enough to pay to her out of it, as you 
and she may arrange. I do not interfere with 
details. She had better have her own sepa- 
rate carriage and horses." 

Lord Acorn nodded in silence. He knew 
why he was to be the recipient of the income, 
instead of Adela — ^that she might not have 
the means at her disposal to lose herself in 
future at Lady Sanely's. That had been 
the leading source of this last dangerous 
episode. 

"I hope, you will take care of her," cried 
Mr. Grubb as he rose, and pressed Lord 
Acorn's hand in parting. 

** To the best of my power. Ah, Grubb ! 
I — I can't grumble, of course ; no, neither at 
the step nor the proposed arrangements — 
but, if you could but see your way to condone 
the past ; to receive her back !" 

** Never again," was the quiet answer. 
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" Dawy can attend to the removal of her 
things from Grosvenor Square." 

Mr. Grubb walked back to his own home 
with slow and thoughtful steps, his heart 
filled with the bitterness of disappointed 
hopes. It is no light matter for a man to 
part for ever with the wife of his bosom ; to 
say to her, **Your road lies that way from 
henceforth; mine this." Especially a^ wife 
who had been loved as Francis Grubb had 
loved his. 

That Adela had run away from his home, 
abandoned it and him, he entertained not the 
slightest doubt. She had been tacitly demon- 
strating to him for years that she wished to 
be rid of him — indeed, not always tacitly — 
and now she had accomplished it. This im- 
pression did not lead to Mr. Grubb 's decision 
to put her away ; it had, and could have had, 
nothing to do with that; but it tended to 
deaden any small regret he may have felt. . 

It was a wrong impression, however. Lady 
Adela had not run away from Grosvenor 
Square to be quit of her husband ; she had 
left it under fear. 
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When Frances Chenevix quitted her the 
night already told of> Tuesday, leaving her 
with the dread news that thd magistrates 
would not release Charley, unless they got the 
true culprit, herself, in his stead, Adela's 
worst fears were aroused. She passed a 
wretched night, now pacing her chamber, 
now tossing on her sleepless bed. She saw 
the matter now in its true colours, all its 
deadly peril, its shameful sin. Throwing 
herself on her knees, she raised her hands in 
prayerful agony, beseeching the Most High 
to spare them both — herself from exposure, 
the innocent young fellow, who had been 
made her tool, from punishment — and she 
took a solemn oath never again to be tempted 
to play. 

Whether the prayer soothed her spirit, or 
whether the natural reaction that follows upon 
violent emotion set in, certain it was that 
a sort of calm stole over Adela. Her head 
lay on the bed, her arms were outstretched, 
and by-and-by she slept. If, indeed, it could 
be called sleep. 

For she still seemed to be conscious of the 
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peril that awaited her, and a sort of dream, 
that was half reality, began weaving its 
threads in her brain. 

She thought she was in that, her own 
chamber, and kneeling down by the bed, as 
she was, in fact, kneeling. She seemed to be 
endeavouring to hide and could not. Sud- 
denly, a faint noise arose in the street, and 
she appeared to rise from her knees, and go 
to the window to peep out. There she saw 
two fierce-looking men, whom she knew in- 
stinctively to be ofl&cers of justice come to 
apprehend her, mounted on horses. Each 
horse had a red lantern fixed above its head, 
from which bright red rays radiated on all 
sides. As she looked, the rays flashed up- 
wards and discovered her. ** There she is! " 
called out a voice that she knew to be 
Charles Cleveland's, and in the fright and 
horror she awoke. Her whole frame shook 
with terror, and several minutes passed be- 
fore she could understand that it was not 
reality. 

The peril was there all too surely. What 
if Charles, to save himself, avowed the truth, 
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that it was she who was guilty, and was 
ahready piloting those dread ofl&cers of justice 
to her house ? Nay, and if he did not avow 
it, others must. How could she, she herself, 
allow him to stand in her place to suffer for 
her, now that it had come to this ? 

The dream had struck to her nerves. 
Ensuing upon the natural fear, it had created 
a perfect terror. The horrible red lights 
seemed yet to flash upon her face : and a 
lively dread set in that the officers might 
be there and then on their way westward, to 
secure her. This fear tormented her through- 
out the rest of the livelong night ; and by 
the morning it had grown into a desperate 
belief, a reality, a living agony. There was 
but one step could save her — flight. 

With the first sounds of stir in the house, 
she rang for Davvy. That damsel, fearing 
illness, threw on a few garments, and ran to 
her lady's room. To her intense astonish- 
ment, there stood Lady Adela, up and dressed, 
her eyes wild and her cheeks hectic. 

" I want to go away somewhere, Davvy," 
she said, her lively imagination picturing to 
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herself with increased certainty and increased 
terror, the capturing officers drawing nearer 
and nearer. ** Will you pack up a few 
things, and have a cab called ? " 

** Name o' goodness ! " uttered Dawy, who 
was three-parts Welsh, and was privately 
wondering whether her lady had gone sud- 
denly demented. " And what's it all for, my 
lady ? — and where is it you want to go ?" 

** Anywhere; this house is no longer a 
home for me. At least — there, don't stand 
staring, but do as I tell you," broke oflf Lady 
Adela, saying anything that came uppermost 
in her perplexity and fear. ** Put up a few 
things for me in haste, and get a cab." 

" Am I to attend you, my lady ? " asked 
the bewildered woman. 

** No — ^yes — no. Yes, perhaps you had 
better," finally decided Lady Adela, in grievous 
uncertainty. ** Don't lose a moment." 

Dawy obeyed orders, believing neverthe- 
less that somebody's head was turned. She 
got herself ready, packed a carpet bag, had 
the thought to take her lady a cup of tea, ex- 
changing a little private conference with her 
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crony, the butler, while she made it, and 
ordered the cab. Then she and Lady Adela 
came down and entered it, neither of them 
having the slightest notion for what quarter 
of the wide world she was bound. 

** Where to ? " asked John of Dawy, as 
she followed her mistress into the cab. 
*' Where to, my lady ?" demanded Dawy, in 
turn. 

" Anywhere. Tell him to drive on," re- 
sponded Lady Adela. 

*' Tell him to drive straight on," said 
Dawy to John. 

"Where can I go ? — where shall I be safe ? " 
thought Adela to herself, as they went along. 
"I wonder — I wonder if Sarah would take 
me in ? " came the next thought. ** They " 
— ^the ** they" applying to the legal thief- 
catchers — ** would never think of looking for 
me there. Sarah is angry with me, I know, 
but she won't refuse to hide me. Dawy, 
direct the man to Colonel Hope's." 

This last sensible injunction was a won- 
derful relief to Dawy's troubled mind. And 
to Colonel Hope's they went. 
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Lady Sarah " took her in," and Adela hid 
herself away in the bed-room of her sister 
Frances. Truth to say, they were in much 
anxiety themselves, the Colonel included, as 
to what trouble and exposure might not be 
falling upon Adela. They did not refuse to 
shelter her, but they let her know tacitly how 
utterly they condemned. Lady Sarah was 
coldly distant in manner ; the Colonel would 
not see her at all. 

Before the day was over — ^it was in the 
afternoon — Grace came to them with the 
truth — that Charles Cleveland was released 
and had gone to Netherleigh. Adela, per- 
haps not altogether entirely reassured about 
herself, said she would stay at the Colonel's 
another night, if permitted : and she did so. 

That was the explanation of Adela's ab- 
sence from home. She had left the house in 
fear ; not voluntarily to quit it or her hus- 
band. Her husband, however, not knowing 
this, took the opposite view, and dwelt up- 
on it as he walked away from Lord Acorn's 
in the summer sun. Not that, one way or the 
other, it would make any diflference to him. 
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Entering his house, Mr. Grubb went straight 
up stairs to his dressing-room, intending to 
change the coat he wore for a lighter one. 
The bed-room door came first. He opened 
that, intending to pass across it, when he 
came face to face with his wife. 

Just for a moment he was taken by surprise, 
for he had supposed the room to be empty. 
She had returned from Lady Sarah's, and was 
standing at the dressing-glass, doing some- 
thing to her hair, her bonnet evidently just 
taken oflf. She wore a quiet dress of black 
silk — the one she had gone away in. 

That frequent saying, ** the devil was 
sick,'' was alluded to a few pages back. It 
might again be quoted. Lady Adela, when 
she thought the trouble had not passed and 
her heart was softened, had mentally re- 
hearsed once more a little scene of tenderness, 
to be enacted when she next met her 
husband. She met him now; and she 
turned back to the looking-glass without 
speaking a word. 

She now knew that the danger was over ; 
over for good. Charley was discharged, 

VOL. III. c 
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scatheless ; her own name had been kept 
silent and sacred — and there was an end of it. 

She turned back to the glass, after looking 
round to see who it was that had come in, 
saying not a word. Possibly she anticipated 
a lecture, and deemed it the wisest plan to 
keep silent — who knew? Not Mr. Grubb. 
She gave him neither word nor smile, neither 
tear nor kiss. 

He walked across the room, and stood at 
the window nearest the dressing-table, turn- 
ing to face her. Could she not have said 
good morning ? — could she not have asked 
liim how he had been these three days, and 
what the news was from Blackheath ? She 
appeared to be too much occupied with her 
lovely hair. 

* * I must request you to give me your atten- 
tion for a few minutes, Lady Adela." 

There was something in the proud, distant 
tone, in the formality of the address, that 
caused her to glance at him quickly. She 
did not like his face. It was stern, impassive, 
as she had never before seen it. 

** Yes," she answered, quite timidly. 
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In the same cold tone, with the same un- 
bending countenance, Mr. Grubb in a few con- 
cise words informed her of the resolution he 
had taken. He could never allow her to in- 
habit the same house with himself agam ; 
her father and mother would receive her back 
in her maiden home. The arrangements con- 
nected with this step had been settled be- 
tween himself and Lord Acorn : and he should 
be glad if she made it convenient to leave 
Grosvenor Square that day. 

Intense astonishment, gradually giving 
place to dismay, kept her silent. The comb 
dropped from her hand. ** Anything but this," 
beat the refrain in her heart ; * * anything but 
this ! " For Lady Adela, so alive to the 
good opinion of the world, would almost r«,ther 
have preferred death than that she should be 
publicly put away by her husband. 

** You have no right to do this," she cried, 
her face ashy pale. 

** No right ! After what has passed ? Ask 
your father whether I possess the right, or 
not," he added, his voice stem with indigna- 
tion. ** But for my clemency, you might 
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have taken the place from which Charles 
Cleveland has been released." 

" Is that the reason ? " she asked. 

"It has afforded the justification for the 
step. Following on the course of treatment 
you have dealt out to me for years " 

" I have been very wrong/' she inter- 
rupted. "I meant to have told you so. I 
have not behaved as — as — I ought to behave 
for a long while ; I acknowledge it. Won't 
you forgive me ? " 

" No," he answered — and his voice had no 
relenting in it. 

** I will try and do better ; I will indeed," 
she reiterated : not daring now to oflfer the 
caresses her imagination had planned out. 
"Oh, you must forgive me; you must not 
put me away ! " 

" Lady Adela, but a few days ago, it was 
my turn to make supplication to you ; I did 
so more than once. I told you I would pro- 
tect, forgive, shield you. I prayed you, 
almost as solemnly as I pray to Heaven, to 
trust me ; to trust me — ^your husband — as 
you wished it to he well tvith us in our future 
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life. Do you remember how you met that 
prayer ? — how you answered me ? " 

Yes, she did. And her face flushed pain- 
fully at the remembrance. 

'' As you rejected me, so must I reject 
you/' 

** Not to separation ! " 

*•' Separation will be only too welcome to 
you. Have you not been telling me as much 
for years ? " 

" But not in earnest ; not to mean it really. 
I will give up play — I havt given it up ; be- 
lieve that. A man may not reject his w^fe,'' 
she continued, in agitation. 

" He may — when he has sufl&cient reason 
for it. Look at the wife you have been to 
me ; the shameful treatment you have per- 
sistently dealt to me. I speak not now of 
this recent act of disgrace, by which you 
hazarded your own good name and mine — I 
will not trust myself to speak of it — but of 
the past. Few men would have borne with 
you as I have borne. I loved you with a true 
and tender love : how have you repaid me ?" 

** Let us start afresh," she said, imploringly 
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putting up her hands. Indeed this was a 
most terrible moment for her. 

** It may not be/' he coldly rejoined. **My 
resolution has been deliberately taken, and I 
cannot change it upon impulse." 

* * I had meant to pray you to forgive me — 
for this and all the past — ^I had indeed. I 
had meant to say that I would be diflferent — 
would try to love you." 

** Too late." 

** In a little while, then," she panted, her 
face working with emotion, tears starting to 
her eyes. *' You will take me back later ! 
In a week or two." 

" Neither now nor later. My feelings were 
long, long outraged, and I bore with you^ 
hoping for better things. But in this last 
fearful act, and more especially in the circum- 
stances attending it, you . have broken all al- 
legiance, you have deliberately thrown off 
my protection. Lady Adela, I shall never 
live under the same roof with you again." 

She laid her hand upon her palpitating 
heart. He crossed the room with the last 
words, and quietly left it. A faint cry of 
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distress seemed to be sounding in his ear : 
** Mercy! mercy!" as he closed the door. 
Descending the stairs with a deliberate step, 
he caught up his hat in the hall, and went 
out. And Adela, the usually indiflferent, fell 
to the ground in a storm of anguished tears. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE WAY FROM BLACKHEATH. 

OTROLLING hither and thither, just as 
his steps led him, for in truth he had 
no purpose just then, so intense was his 
mental distress, Mr. Grubb found himself 
somehow in Jermyn Street. He was passing 
the Cavendish Hotel, his eyes nowhere, when 
a hand was laid upon his arm. A little lady 
in a close bonnet and black veil, standing at 
the hotel entrance, had arrested him. 

*'Were you going to pass me, Francis 
Grubb?" 

'* Miss Upton ! " he exclaimed, coming, 
with an effort, out of his wildness, and 
clasping her offered hand. ''I did not see 
you ; I was buried in thought." 

** In deep thought, as it seemed to me," 
rejoined Miss Upton, regarding his face with 
a meaning look. ** Come up stairs to my 
eitting-room." 
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*' Are you staying here ? " he asked. 

** Only until to-morrow afternoon. I came 
from home this morning. Sit down and take 
lunch with me," she added, putting oflf her 
bonnet. " It is ready, you perceive. I told 
them to have it on the table by one o'clock. 
They are punctual, and so am I." 

" You have been out ? " 

*'Only to Chenevix House. I came up 
on business of my own, but I wanted to see 
the Acorns, so I drove there at once, after re- 
porting myself here to the hotel people, to 
whom I wrote yesterday to secure my rooms. 
No meat ! Why, what do you live upon ?" 

Something like a faint smile parted his 
lips. " Thank you — no, not to-day. I am 
not hungry." 

** All the more reason that you should 
eat," peremptorily returned Miss Upton, 
putting a substantial plate before him. *' You 
cannot let me eat alone whilst you look on ! " 

He took up his knife and fork ; then laid it 
down again, intending to cut some bread for 
her and for himself. Miss Upton mistook 
the action. 
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** Try," she kindly whispered, leaning for- 
ward and laying her hand for a moment upon 
his. *' Other men have had to bear as much 
before you." 

So, then, she knew it ! A vivid red dyed 
his brow. How painful it was, this allusion 
to it, even from her. 

** You have heard it ? " he breathed. 

^'I heard of the trouble about the cheque 
last week from the Kector, during a flying 
visit he had to pay Netherleigh. The man was 
in terrible distress, hardly knowing whether 
his son was guilty or not guilty, A little 
further news dropped out later, and yesterday 
Charles was brought home by his father and 
stepmother ; his name cleared, but somebody 
else's mentioned." 

She paused a moment. Mr. Grubb said 
nothing. 

*' When I reached Lady Acorn's this morn- 
ing, she was alone — and in a tantrum," con- 
tinued Miss Upton. ''Not temper, but real, 
genuine distress. 'Betsy,' I said, as I sat 
down by her, ' I am come to hear the whole 
truth of this miserable business, so begin at 
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the beginning, and tell ii me.' And she did 
tell me. She is full of wrath and bitterness : 
and who can wonder ?" 

'* Against me ? " 

** Against you ! No. Against Adela. She 
told me all ; all, I am sure, that she knows 
herself ; and she did not spare her daughter 
in the recital. She said that Mr. Grubb — 
you — were at that moment with Lord Acorn, 
negotiating, she believed, the articles of a 
separation. "Was it so ? " 

" Yes. They are arranged." 

'* Alas ! I have long foreseen that it might 
come to it. Before there was any notion of 
this last terrible oflfence of hers, I thought the 
day of retribution must surely come, unless 
she mended her ways. But, we will say 
no more now. Adela is my god-daughter, 
and I will do what I can for her, but I would 
rather have seen her in her grave." 

He lifted his eyes to the earnest face. 

" I would, indeed. Far rather would I 
have seen her in her grave than what she is — 
a heartless woman. You have been to her a 
husband in a thousand, and this is how she 
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has requited you. And now, tell me — if you 
don't mind telling tales out of school— how 
Acorn is going on : for I expect you know. 
Fighting shy of his debts, as usual ? " 

In spite of the mental pain that pressed so 
heavily upon him, Mr; Grubb could not for- 
bear a smile, her tone was so quaint. ** Just 
now his lordship is flourishing," replied he, 
his voice assuming an answering lightness. 
** He had a slice of luck at the Derby : won, 
it is said, between ten and twelve thousand 
pounds." 

Miss Upton lifted her hands. *' What a 
sum of money to win, or to lose ! He might 
have lost it, I suppose, as easily as gained it ; 
and then where would he have been ? How 
can men do these things lightly ? How much 
does he owe you ? " 

The question was put abruptly. A faint 
colour tinged Mr. Grubb's face. He hesitated. 

''You do not care to say," quickly spoke 
Miss Upton. *' Quite right of you, no doubt. 
I conclude you feel pretty secure, having 
taken his bonds on Court Netherleigh — when- 
ever it shall fall in." 
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"I have not taken any bonds on Court 
Netherleigh. Believe that, Miss Upton.'* 

'*Do you mean to say that he has not 
oflfered you bonds on it, as security for your 
loans ? \' 

'' He has oflfered them over and over again. 
But I have never taken them. In the first 
place, it would have been no true security. 
Court Netherleigh is not his, and there exists, 
of course, just a possibility that it may never 
be his : for he — is older than its present pos- 
sessor," concluded Mr. Grubb, his eyes meet- 
ing Miss Upton's. '* No ; for what I have 
lent Lord Acorn, I possess no security beyond 
his acknowledgment." 

** Ah," shortly commented Miss Upton. 
" I told you once, you know, that you were 
safe in letting him borrow money on the 
Netherleigh estate. But I did not mean to 
imply that I sanctioned your doing so ; cer- 
tainly not to help him to any extent." 

** I have not helped him to any great ex- 
tent. At least, not to more than I can aflford 
to lose with equanimity. I have never ad- 
vanced to him a sum, large or small, but in 
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the full consciousness that it would probably 
never be returned." 

Miss Upton nodded her approval, and 
passed 4o another topic. '^ Will you tell me 
how your mother is ? " she asked. '^ I hear 
she is so ill as to be in danger, and that you 
have been afraid to leave her." 

*' She was in danger three or four days 
ago, and I was sent for in haste. But the 
danger has passed, and she is tolerably well 
again — save for weakness. My mother has 
had several of these attacks now, and it seems 
to me that each one is more severe than the 
last. They are connected with the heart." 

''Ay, we must all have some affliction or 
other as we draw near to the close of life; 
some reminder, more or less ominous in itself,- 
that God will soon be calling us to that 
better world where there is neither sickness 
nor death," she remarked, dreamily. *' She is 
going — and I am going — and yet " 

''Not you, surely, dear Miss Upton ! " he 
interrupted, struck with the words. 

She looked fully at him for a moment, saw 
his concern, and smiled. 
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**Are we not all going?" she asked — 
** some sooner, some later. And yet, I was 
about to say, what a short time ago it seems 
since I and Catherine Grant were girls to- 
gether ! dear friends and companions ! How 
much I should like to see her ! " 

*' "Would you really like to do so ? Would 
you care to go to Blackheath ? *' 

" Ay, I should. But I don't know how to 
get there. When one comes to be hard upon 
sixty years of age, and not strong, these short 
railway journeys try one mightily. I know 
they try me." 

" Dear Miss Upton, you can go to Black- 
heath without the slightest exertion or trouble. 
My earriage will take you to my mother's 
door, and bring you back to this. Shall it 
do so ? " 

'* Without trouble, you say ? " 

** Certainly. What trouble can there be ? " 

" Then I will go this afternoon. No time 
like the present. I had meant to do two or 
three errands for myself, and told the fly to 
be here at three o'clock, but Annis shall do 
them for me." 
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'^ The carriage shall be here instead. Will 
you have it open or shut ? *' 

'^ Open to go. Closed to return, if it be at 
all late. Catherine and I will have a great 
deal to say to each other ; once we meet, we 
shall not be in haste to part. That is, if she 
does not cherish too much resentment to speak 
to me at all. Of course you will accompany 
me ? " 

'' Of course I will,*' he answered : and 
hastened away to give the necessary orders. 
Not to his house ; he did not go near that ; 
and did not intend to, until fully assured that 
Lady Adela had left it ; he went direct to the 
stables. 

At three o'clock the carriage stood before 
the door of the hotel. Its master stood wait- 
ing for it, and Miss Upton came out, followed 
by her maid Annis, who was departing to do 
the errands. Mr. Grubb handed Miss Uptoa 
into the carriage, and they drove to Black- 
heath. 

'' Catherine ! '' 
'' Margery! " 
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The names simultaneously broke from their 
lips when the early friends met ; they who 
had lived estranged for the better part of their 
lives. Mrs. Lynn was in what she called her 
invalid's sitting-room, one that opened from 
her bed-chamber, and which she occupied when 
she was too ill to go downstairs. She was lying 
on a sofa by the open window — ^from which 
window there was to be seen so fair a land- 
scape — but she rose when Miss Upton entered. 

They sat down on the sofa side by side, 
hand clasping hand. Grievances were for- 
gotten, estrangement was at an end. Miss 
Upton had taken off her bonnet and mantle, 
and looked as much at home as though she 
had lived there for years. They fell to talk- 
ing of the old days. Francis stayed below 
with his sister. 

" I did not think to see you again, Margery, 
on this side the grave," spoke Mrs. Lynn. 
** Not so very long ago, I should have 
declined a visit from you had you proffered it. 
It is only when sickness has tamed the spirit 
that we lay aside animosities." 

" And therefore towards the end of life sick- 

VOL. III. D 
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ness comes to as. I said so this afternoon to 
your son. We quarrel and fight and take ven- 
geance on one another in our hot-headed days ; 
but when the blood chills with years and the 
world is fading from us, we see what our 
crooked ways have been worth." 

* * You were all very bitter with me for 
marrying Christopher Grubb, Margery ; and 
you took care to let me know it. Uncle 
Francis — as we used to call Sir Francis 
Netherleigh, though without the slightest right 
to do so — was the most bitter of all." 

*' Just as Elizabeth Acorn's girls call me 
* Aunt ' in these later years," remarked Miss 
Upton. ** Yes, Uncle Francis was very angry. 
He thought you had thrown yourself away." 

'* Elizabeth Acorn has never condescended 
to take the slightest notice of me. Although 
my son has married her daughter, she has 
never, I beheve, said to him so much as * Is 
your mother well ? ' she has never given him 
the smallest intimation that she remembers we 
were friends and companions in early life." 

''Betsy always had her crotchets; and 
they don't diminish with age," returned Miss 
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Upton. *' She may be called a disappointed 
woman; and disappointment seldom renders 
anyone more genial/' 

Mrs. Lynn did not understand. "Disap- 
pointed in what way ? " 

" In her husband. Not in himself, but in his 
circumstances. When Betsy married him, it 
was to enter, as she supposed, upon a career of 
unlimited wealth, consequently upon ease and 
splendour. Instead of that, she found him to 
be the most reckless of men as regards money, 
spending all before him, and her life has been 
one of almost incessant embarrassment. You 
little think what shifts she has been sometimes 
put to. It has soured her, Catherine. — 
What a noble man your son is,'* added the 
speaker after a brief pause. *^ One in a 
thousand." 

" And what a miserable mistake he made 
in wedding Adela Chenevix ! " returned Mrs. 
Lynn, with emotion. " She makes him the 
most wretched wife. He does not open his 
lips to me, he never will do it ; but I can see 
what a blighted life is his — and I hear others 
speak of it. I cannot help thinking that he is 
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in some especial trouble with her at the present 
moment, or why does he remain down here, 
now that I am better ? '* 

'^ So, they have not thought fit to tell his 
mother," reflected Margery Upton. Neither 
would she tell her. 

** You are happy in your children, Catherine. 
Of your son the world may be proud — and is. 
As to your daughter, she is one of the sweetest 
girls I know." 

** Yes, so far as I go, I am truly happy in 
my children," assented Mrs. Lynn. *' It is a 
wonderful consolation. But happiness does not 
attend them. Francis we have spoken of. And 
poor Mary lost her betrothed husband, Kobert 
Dalrymple, by a dreadful fate, as you know. 
She will never marry," 

** Ah, that was a cruel business. Poor 
Robert ! If he had but brought his troubles 
to me, I would have saved him." 

'^ The singular thing is, that he did not 
take them to Francis," quickly spoke Mrs. 
Lynn. " Francis had the power to aid him, 
equally with yourself, and he had the will. 
The very last day of Robert's life ; at least, I 
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think it was the last ; he was with Francis in 
Grosvenor Square, and I believe Francis then 
offered to help him — or as good as offered 
to do so/' 

Margery Upton sighed. It was an unpro- 
fitable subject ; a gloomy reminiscence. '* Let 
us leave it, Catherine/' she said. ** Did you 
give your son the name of Francis in remem- 
brance of Francis Netherleigh ? " 

** Indeed I did not. Sir Francis Nether- 
leigh had wounded me too greatly for me 
to wish to retain any remembrance of him. 
Francis was named after his uncle and his 
father." 

" "Were you surprised at Netherleigh's being 
left to me ? " resumed Miss Upton, breaking 
a pause of silence. 

** Not at all. I thought it the most natural 
thing for Sir Francis to do. I had married, 
and was discarded ; Betsy Cleveland had 
also married ; her husband was a nobleman, 
mine was rich, and we neither of us needed 
Netherleigh. It was not likely he would 
leave it to either of us. You, on the contrary, 
continued to live with him as his niece — his 
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child — and you had no fortune. It was an 
equitable bequest, Margery, in my judgment. 
It never occurred to me to think of it in any 
other light." 

*' Betsy Acorn has never forgiven me for 
having inherited it — or forgiven Uncle Francis 
for leaving it to me. I have wondered at odd 
moments whether you felt about it as she did." 

*' I ? " returned Mrs. Lynn in surprise. 
^* Surely not. Sir Francis did right in leaving 
it to you. And now tell me a little about 
yourself, Margery. Are you in good health ? 
You do not look strong." 

We will leave them to themselves. It was 
a pleasant, and yet a partly sad meeting ; and 
perhaps each opened her heart to the other in 
more confidential intercourse than had ever 
been exchanged between them before. 

** Won't you come down and stay with me, 
and see the old place again, Catherine ? " 
spoke entreatingly the mistress of Court 
Netherleigh, in parting. 

''Never again, Margery; never again. I 
would willingly come to you ; I should like to 
see the dear old spot ; but I shall never be 
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able to go another day's journey from this my 
home. Not very long now, and I shall be 
carried from it." 

TwiUght was advancing when the carriage, 
closed now, came round to take Miss Upton 
back to London. Lovely sunset colours lin- 
gered in the west ; a few light clouds floated 
across the sky ; the crescent moon shone with 
a pale silvery light. 

Lost no doubt in thoughts of the past in- 
terview, Margery Upton sat in silence, lean- 
ing back in her comer of the carriage. Mr. 
Gmbb did not break it. So far as could be 
seen, he was wholly occupied with the beauties 
of the sky. At least a mile of the way was thus 
passed. Presently she glanced at him, and noted 
his outward, dreamy gaze. How this trouble 
of his had troubled her, she did not care to 
tell. He had her warmest sj^mpathy. 

*' Do not let this crush you,'' she suddenly 
cried, leaning towards him, and pressing her 
hand upon his, wLich lay on his knee — rather 
a habit of hers when specially earnest. ** Do 
not let the world see that it has subdued you ; 
don't give her that triumph. God can never 
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mean that the life of a good and noble Christian 
man, as you are, should be blighted. Yes, 
I know," she continued, interrupting some 
words he spoke, *' troubles come to all, and it 
is on the best of us, as I believe, that they 
fall most heavily ; on God's chosen few." 

He laid his other hand upon hers, and kept 
it there. 

** It is, you know, through tribulation that 
we enter into the Kingdom," she continued, 
in a whisper; '^ and tribulation takes various 
shapes and forms, as may be best suited to 
our true welfare. The cruellest pain that the 
world knows may be fraught with guidance 
to the gate of Eternity: which, otherwise, 
we might have missed." 

He could but give a silent assent. 

*^ Accept this trial, Francis. Bear it like a 
man, and you will in time live it down. Make 
no change in your mauner of living ; do not 
give up your home or establishment : no, nor 
your visitors : continue all that as before. It 
is my best advice to you." 

** It is the best advice you could give," 
he answered with emotion. ** Thank you for 
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all your sympathy, dear Miss Upton. Thank 
you ever/' 

She drew back to her comer, and he looked 
oat at the night again. Thus nearly another 
mile was passed. 

*' Did you find my mother much changed ?'' 
he said by-and-by. *' Should you have known 
her again ? " 

" Known her again ! — returned Miss Upton, 
with a brief smile. '* I knew whom I was 
going to see, and therefore I could trace the 
features I was once famiUar with. We were 
girls when we parted, young and blooming; 
now we are old women verging on the grave. 
Catherine retains her remarkable eyes, un- 
dimmed, unclouded. They are beautiful as 
ever ; beautiful as yours." 

Francis Grubb had heard so much of his 

eyes all his life, remarkable eyes, in truth, as 

Miss Upton called them, and very beautiful, 

that the allusion fell unheeded, if not unheard, 

on his ear. Something else in the words laid 

more hold upon him. 

** Not verging on the grave yet, I trust : 

y(m. My dear mother will not, I fear, be 
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spared long to ns ; but she has an mcurable 
disease. Such is not your case, dear Miss 
Upton ; and you should not talk so. You are 
young yet, as compared with mai^y people. 
As, in fact, is my mother/' 

Margery Upton touched his arii^, that he 
should look at her. " How do you know I 
have not an incurable disease ? Why should 
not such a thing fall on me, as well as on your 
mother ? " 

Something in the tone, in the earnest look, 
struck on him with prophetic fear. "Dear 
Miss Upton! — ^it cannot be ! " he slowly 
whispered. 

" It i$. I am dying, Francis. Dying 
slowly but surely. The probability is that I 
shall go before your mother goes." 

" He remembered how worn and weary he 
had thought her looking for some time past ; 
how especially so on this same morning when 
she stopped him at the door of the Cavendish. 
He recollected how little she had taken lately 
in the way of sustenance. He recalled a sen- 
tence, a word, that had fallen from her now 
and then, seeming to imply that she saw the 
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close of life drawing near. Yet still, with all 
this presenting itself palpably to him in a sud- 
den mental eflfort, he could only reiterate, '^ It 
cannot be ; it cannot be ! " 

*' It is/' she repeated. *' I have suspected 
it for some time. I know it now.*' 

A lump seemed to rise in his throat. How 
truly he esteemed and valued this good lady, 
he never quite realized until this morning. 
She resumed. 

*^ I know my friends, the few who consider 
they have a right to concern themselves about 
me, wonder that I should have come up to 
town so much more frequently during the past 
few months than I was wont to come. What 
I come for is to see my physician. Dr. Stair. 
I live too far oflf to expect him to come to me ; 
and the journey does me no harm. I have 
an appointment with him to-morrow at eleven : 
after that, I return home.'' 

** Is it the heart?" he asked, drawing a 
deep breath. 

** No, it is not the heart : but it is a dis- 
order none the less fatal than some of those 
diseases that attack the heart. It is about 
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two years ago — perhaps not quite so much," 
she broke ofiF, ** since I began to fear I was 
not well. I let it go on for a little time; Frost, 
our local doctor, did not seem to make much 
out of it ; and then I came up to Dr. Stair. 
He is a straightforward man, and he plainly 
said he did not like my symptoms, but he 
thought he could subdue them and set me 
right. I did get better for a time ; the 
malady seemed to have been checked, though 
it did not entirely leave me. Latterly it has 
returned with increased force ; and — I know 
my fate." 

The disclosure shocked him greatly, brought 
to him the keenest pain. *' If I could but 
avert it!" he cried out in his sorrow; **if 
I could but ward it off you ! " 

** No one on earth can do that. For my- 
self, I am quite resigned ; resting, and content 
to rest, in God's good hands." 

' * And, how long ' ' 

" How long will it be before the end comes, 
you would ask," she said, for he did not 
conclude the sentence. '^ That I do not know. 
I mean to put the question to Dr. Stair to- 
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morrow, and I am sure he will answer it to 
the best of his behef. It may be pretty near." 

** Do you suflfer pain ? " 

** Always; more or less. That will get 
worse, I suppose, before it is over." 

** Alas I alas ! " he mentally breathed. 
** Should not your friends be made acquainted 
with this, dear Miss Upton ?" 

** My chief friends are acquainted with it. 
I have no very close friends. The Rector of 
Netherleigh is the closest, and he has known 
of it for some time. That is, he knows I am 
suffering from a disorder that I shall probably 
never get the better of. Your mother knows 
it, for I told her this evening ; and now you 
know it. My faithful maid Annis knows a 
little — ^Frost and Dr. Stair know most of alL 
Nobody else knows of it in the wide world : 
and I do not wish that anyone should know." 

" Is it right ? Right to them ? " 

** Why, what other friends have I ? Lady 
Acorn, you may say. She has never been as 
a friend to me. Your mother and I, had 
opportunity permitted, might have been the 
truest and dearest friends, but I and Betsy 
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Acorn, never • She and I do not assimilate. 
Time enough to proclaim my condition to the 
world when I become so ill that it cannot be 
concealed." 

** I wish I could die in your place ! " he 
too thoughtlessly exclaimed. Though, indeed, 
trouble of all kinds seemed to be pressing so 
sharply upon him that he almost did wish it. 

** Don't talk silly nonsense," reproved Miss 
Upton. '^ You have your work to do in the 
world, your duties to fulfil. Eely upon it, 
God does not call us away so long as any 
remain to be done." 

*' The young die as well as the old. Strong 
men, men in the prime of life, as I am, are 
taken away." 

'* For some wise purpose that we cannot 
understand here," she rejoined. *' Such a man 
seems to leave a multitude of duties unfulfilled 
behind him ; I grant you that ; but in God's 
sight, when He summons him away, that 
man's duties must be over. How short life is 
at the best ! " she added, in a dreamy tone, 
f ' What a little while, looking back, I seem 
to have lived ! " 
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She fell into a reverie; Mr. Gmbb was 
already in one : and they scarcely exchanged 
another word, for the rest of the way. 

** You will not speak of this to the Acorns/' 
she said to him, as the carriage stopped at 
the hotel. 

** Certainly not, as you do not wish it. Or 
to anyone else.'* 

** It would only give a fillip to Lord Acorn's 
extravagance. With the prospect of coming 
into Court Netherleigh close at hand, he would 
increase his debts thick and threefold." 

Francis Grubb nodded assent; he knew 
how true it was : he shook her hand with a 
long, lingering pressure, and watched her up 
the stairs. Then, dismissing his carriage, he 
walked through the lighted streets to Charing 
Cross station on his way back to Black- 
heath. 

It may be that he shunned his home lest 
his wife should still be in it. He need not 
have feared. Within an hour of his de- 
parture from it at midday, while she was still 
in the depth of the bewilderment which the 
blow had brought her. Lord Acorn arrived. 
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His errand was to take her away with him ; 
and to take her peremptorily. He did not 
say to her, '^ Will you put on your bonnet 
and come with me, Adela :" he said, curtly, 
^*Come/' 

'^ I cannot leave my home in this dreadful 
way, papa," she gasped, voice and hands alike 
trembling, " I cannot leave it for ever." 

" You will," he coldly answered. ** You 
must. You have no alternative. I am come 
to remove you from it." 

''No, no," she pleaded. '* Oh, papa, have 
mercy ! Papa, papa ! " 

'' You should have made that prayer to 
your husband, Adela — while the time to do it 
yet remained to you." 

She clasped her hands in bitter repentance. 
**He will forgive me yet; I know he will. 
He may let me " 

'' Never," interrupted Lord Acorn. " You 
may put that notion out of your mind for 
good, Adela. Francis Grubb will never for- 
give you, or receive you back while life 
shall last." 

She moaned faintly. 
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**And you have only yourself to thank 
for it. Put your things on, as I bid you," 
Jie sternly added. ** This is waste of time. 
And send your maid to me for instructions." 

And thus Adela was removed from her 
husband's house, overwhelmed with shame 
and remorse. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A DREARY LIFE. 

TN the light of the late but genial antumn 
sunshine lay Court Netherleigh. A sun- 
shine which on the low-lying lands of the 
hollow had to straggle through a mist that told 
of the fading year, for September was quickly 
passing. It was summer weather when we 
last met the reader ; it is getting on for win- 
ter now. 

Wintry aspects obtain indoors, at any rate, 
whatever they may do without. In that 
favourite room of Miss Upton's where we 
first saw her — ^Miss Margery's parlour, as it 
is called in the household — she sits to-day, 
shivering near a blazing fire, a bright cash- 
mere shawl worn over her purple silk gown, 
a simple cap of rich white lace shading her 
shrunken features. Her malady is making 
steady progress, and she always feels cold. 
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The small, pretty room has been reno- 
vated, but its old colours are retained; the 
paper on the walls is still of white and gold, 
the carpet, hangings, and chairs are of pale 
green. The glass doors, that used to stand 
open when the sun shone or the air was 
balmy, are closed to-day, for the faintest 
breath of wind chills the invalid. On the 
table at her elbow lies a book of devo- 
tion half closed, her spectacles resting be- 
tween the leaves; one of those books that 
the gay and busy world turn from as 
being so gloomy, and that bring comfort 
so great to those who are leaving it. Miss 
Upton sits back in her chair, looking up 
at the blue heavens, where she is so soon 
to be. 

" I cannot help wishing sometimes," she 
began in a low dreamy tone, *'that more 
decided revelation of w^hat Heaven will be 
had been vouchsafed to us. I mean as to 
our own state there, our work, and occupa- 
tions. Though I suppose that all work — 
work, as we call it here — will be as rest 
there. We know that we shall be in a state 
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of happiness beyond conception ; but we know 
not precisely of what it will consist." 

** I suppose we were not meant to know/' 
replied the young lady to whom she spoke, 
who sat apart on the green satin sofa, her 
elbow resting on one arm of it, her deli- 
cate hand shading her face. The tone of her 
voice was weary oud depressed, the other 
hand lay listless on her muslin dress. ** Time 
enough for that, perhaps, when we get there — 
those who tZo/' 

" Don't be irreverent," came the quick 
reproof. 

*' Irreverent I I did not mean to be so. 
Aunt Margery." 

"You used to be irreverent enough. Lady 
Adela. As the world knows." 

* * Ay. Times and things have changed for 
me." 

It was indeed the Lady Adela sitting there. 
But she was altered in looks almost as much 
as Miss Margery. The once careless, saucy, 
haughty girl had grown sad, her manner 
utterly spiritless, the once blooming face was 
pale and thin. A day ago only had she come 
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to Court Netherleigh, following on a com- 
munication from Lady Acorn. 

" I can do nothing with her; she is utterly 
self-willed and obstinate; I shall send her 
to you for a little while, Margery," wrote 
Xiady Acorn to Miss Upton: and Margery 
Upton had written back that she might come. 

That a wave of trouble had swept over 
Lady Adela, leaving desolation and despair 
behind it, was all too palpable. To be put 
away by her husband in the face and eyes of 
her own family and of the world, was to her 
proud spirit the very bitterest blow possible 
to be inJBiicted on it; a cruel mortification, 
that she would never quite lose the sting of 
80 long as life should last. 

On the very day the separation was decided 
upon, not an hour after Mr. Grubb left her in 
her chamber after apprising her of it. Lord 
Acorn, as you have read, came to the house, 
and took her from it with scant ceremony. 
His usual debonnaire indifference had given 
place to a sternness, against which there 
could be no thought of rebellion. 

She took up her abode at Chenevix House 
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that day, and Davvy followed with the pos- 
sessions that belonged to her. She was not 
received kindly, or treated warmly. No, she 
had given too serious offence for that. Her 
mother did not spare her in the matter of re- 
proach ; her father was calmly bitter ; Grace 
was cold. Lady Sarah Hope ran away to 
the country to avoid her, taking her sister 
Frances and Alice Dalrymple; and Lady 
Sarah made no scruple of letting it be known 
at her father's why she had gone. 

Lord and Lady Acorn might have their 
personal failings, the one be too lavish of 
money, the other of temper, but they had at 
least brought up their daughters to be good 
and honourable women, instilling into them 
strict principles ; and the blow was a sharp 
one. They deemed it right and just not to 
spare her who had inflicted it — inflicted it in 
wanton wilfulness — and they let her pain 
come home to her. It all told upon Adela. 

The world turned upon her a cold shoulder. 
Kumours of the separation between Mr. and 
Lady Adela Grubb soon grew into certainty ; 
and the world wanted to know the cause of it. 
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For, after all, the true and immediate cause, 
that terrible crime she had allowed herself 
to commit, never transpired. The very few 
' cognizant of it buried the secret within their 
own bosoms for her good name's sake. No 
clue transpiring as to this, people fell back 
upon the other and only cause known, more 
or less, to them — ^her long-maintained cava- 
lier treatment of her husband, Mr. Grubb 
must have come to his senses at last, reasoned 
society, and sent her home to her mother to 
be taught better manners. And society con- 
sidered that he had done righteously. 

So the world, taking up other people's 
business according to custom, turned its back 
upon her. Which was, to say the least of it, 
inconsistent. For now, had the Lady Adela 
befen suspected of any grave social crime ; 
one, let us say, involving fears of having to 
appear before the Judge of the Court of Pro- 
bate, society would have shaken hands with 
her as usual, so long as public proceedings 
remained in abeyance : what everybody might 
privately see or suspect goes for nothing. 
This other offence was lighter, it did not 
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involve those fatal extremes ; this was more 
as though she were being punished as a 
naughty child ; consequently the world thought 
fit to let its opinion be known, and to deal 
out a meed of censure on its own immaculate 
score. 

But it told, I say, on Lady Adela. Told 
cruelly. Cast off by her husband for good 
and aye ; tacitly reproached daily and hourly 
by her parents ; rejected by her sisters, as 
though she might tarnish them if brought 
into too close contact, and looked askance 
at by society; Lady Adela drank the cup 
of repentance to the dregs. 

If she could, if she could but undo her 
work ! — if that one fatal morning, when she 
found the cheque-book lying on the floor of 
her husband's dressing-room, had never been 
numbered in the calendar of the past ! She 
was for ever wishing this fruitless wish. 
For ever wishing that her treatment of her 
husband had been different in the time before 
that one temptation set in. 

No more invitations came for her from the 
gay world. Not that she would have accepted 
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them. For the short time the Chenevix family 
remained in town after the outbreak, cards 
would come in, bidding Lord and Lady Acorn 
and their daughter Grace to this entertainment 
and to that ; but never a one came for Lady 
Adela Grubb. She might have passed out of 
existence for all the notice taken of her. Mr. 
Grubb had suggested to her father that she 
shotdd have her own carriage. She did not 
set one up ; she would have had no use for 
it, had it been set up for her. 

They went to their seat in Oxfordshire, 
carrying her with them. Lord Acorn re- 
turned to town in a day or two ; Grace went 
on to Colonel Hope's place near Cheltenham, 
to stay with her sisters, Sarah and Frances, 
This left Adela and Lady Acorn alone ; and 
her ladyship pretty nearly drove the girl wild 
with her tartness. She would have driven 
her quite wild had Adela's spirit been what 
it once was ; but it was altogether sub- 
dued. 

" Mamma,*' said Adela to her one day, after 
some mutual bickering, " do you want me to 
die ? " 
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''Don't talk like a simpleton," retorted 
Lady Acorn. 

" I think I shall die — if I have to lead this 
life much longer." 

"You are as much likely to die as I am. 
What do you mean ? " 

* ' I mean what I say. I think I must — 
must kill myself, or something. Take a dose of 
opium, perhaps." 

" You wicked girl ! Kunning on in that 
false manner ! Whatever your life may be, 
you have brought it upon yourself." 

''Yes," thought Adela, "there lies the 
sting." 

" What's the matter with the life ? " tartly 
resumed her mother. 

" It is so weary. And there's no hope left 
in it." 

'* It would not be weary if you chose to exert 
yourself. You might do this, you might do 
the other. Get music — books — work. Look 
at Grace, how busy she is when we are stay- 
ing here, with her sick-clubs, and her poor 
cottagers, and her schools." 

Lady Adela turned up her pretty nose. 
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'^ Sick-<^lub8 and schools ! Yes^ that suits 
Grace." 

" At all events, it keeps her from being 
dull. What do you do all day long ! Just 
sit with your head bent on your hand, or mope 
about the rooms like one demented ! It gives 
me the fidgets to look at you ! You should 
rouse yourself, Adela." 

" Eouse myself to what ? " she faintly 
asked. ** There's nothing to rouse myself 
to/' 

" Make something ; some interest for your- 
self. No life is open to you now, save a 
quiet one. Even were it possible that you 
could wish for any other, I and your father 
would take care you did not enter on it. But 
quiet lives may be made full of interest if we 
so will ; a great deal more full than noisy 
ones." 

Good advice no doubt: perhaps the only 
advice now open to Lady Adela. She did not 
profit by it. The weary time went on and on, 
and she grew more weary day by day* Lady 
Acorn called her obstinate ; sometimes Adela 
retaliated. At last the Countess, losing all 
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patience, wrote to Margery Upton to say 
she should send her for a little change to 
Court Netherleigh ; for she was quite unaware 
of the critical state of Miss Upton's health. 

And this was the first time, this morning 
when we see Miss Upton and Adela sitting 
together, that any special conversation had 
been held between them. The previous day 
had been one of Miss Margery's " bad days," 
when she was confined to the sofa in her 
chamber, and she had only been able to see 
Adela for a minute or two, to bid her 
welcome. Miss Upton, criticising Adela's 
appearance by the morning light, found her 
looking ill, but she quite believed her to be 
just as graceless as ever. 

''Times and things change for all of us, 
Adela," observed she, continuing the conver- 
sation. '' They have changed most especially 
for you." 

Lady Adela raised her face, something like 
defiance on it. Was the miserable past to be 
recalled to her here^ as well as at home ? — was 
she going to be for ever lectured upon its 
fruits, as her mother lectured her ? She was 
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wretched enough herself about it, Heaven 
knew, and would undo it if she could; but 
that was no reason why all the world should 
be incessantly casting it in her teeth. She 
answered sharply. 

" The past is over, Aunt Margery, and the 
less said about it the better. To be told of it 
will do me no good." 

Aunt Margery did not like the tone. Could 
this mistaken girl — she really looked but as a 
girl — ^be extenuating the past, and her own 
conduct in it ? 

" Do you know what I said, child, when the 
news reached me of all you had done, and I 
thought of the consequences to you it might 
involve ? I said — and I spoke truly — that I 
would rather have seen you in your grave." 

** Said it to mamma, I suppose ? " 

" No. I tried to excuse you to her. I said 
it to your husband." 

**0h — ^to him," said Adela, assuming an 
indifference she did not feel. 

^' And I am not sure but death might have 
been a happier fate for you than this that yon 
have brought upon yourself — disgrace, the 
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neglect of the world, and a dreary, purposeless 
life." 

It might have been. Adela felt it so to her 
heart's core. She bit her lips to conceal 
their trembling. 

** All the same, Aunt Margery, he was 
harsher than he need have been." 

''Who was?" 

''Mr. Grubb." 

"Do you think so Adela — remembering 
your scorn and cruelty ? My only wonder 
was that he had not emancipated himself from 
it long before." 

Adela flushed, and began to tap her foot 
on the carpet in incipient rebellion. Of all 
things she hated to be reminded of that mis- 
take of the long-continued years. Miss Mar- 
gery noted the signs. 

"Child, I do not wish to pain you un- 
necessarily: but, as the topic has come up, 
I cannot mince matters, or allow you to 
mistake my opinion. You had a prince of a 
Jiusband; a man of rare merit; he has, 
I truly believe, scarcely his equal in the 
world " 
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** I know you always thought him per- 
fection," interrupted Adela. 

^^1 found him so. As near perfection as 
mortal man may be here/' 

*' Including his name," she put in, with a 
touch of her old sauciness. 

Miss Upton replied not in words : she 
simply looked at her. It was a long, steady, 
and very peculiar look, one that Adela did not 
understand, and it passed away with a half 
smile. 

"For true nobility of mind," resumed Miss 
Margery, "for rectitude of life, for goodness of 
heart, who is like him ? Look at his gene- 
rosity to all and everyone. Kecal one slight 
recent act of his — ^what he did for that fantas- 
tically foolish lad, Charles Cleveland. Most 
men, provoked as Mr. Grubb had been by 
you, and in a degree also by Charles, would 
have abandoned him to his fate. Not he. 
That is not his way. When the poor Kector 
was fretting himself to discover what was 
next to be done with Charles, and the young 
fellow was mooning, about Netherleigh, his 
hands in his pockets, tr3dng to make up 
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his mind to go and enlist, for he saw no other 
opening for him, there came a letter to the 
Eector from Mr. Gruhh. He had interested 
himself with his correspondents in Calcutta — 
I'm not sure but it is a branch of his own 
house — and had got Charles a place, out there, 
at just double the salary he enjoyed here." 

" And Charley is half way over the seas on 
his voyage to it," lightly remarked Adela. 
" Charley was but a goose, Aunt Margery." 

" You cannot say that of your husband," 
sharply returned Miss Margery, not approving 
of the tone. *' Unless it was in his love for 
you. Your husband was fond of you to folly ; 
he indulged your every whim; he would 
have made your life happy as one long 
dream of Paradise. And how did you requite 
him ? " 

No answer. The rebellious tapping of the 

foot had ceased, 

^^ It has been a sad, cruel business alto- 
gether," sighed Miss Upton: *<both for him 
and for you. It has blighted his life ; taken 
all the sunshine out of it. And what has it 
done for yours ? " 
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What indeed ? Adela pushed back her 
pretty brown hair with both hands from her 
feverish forehead. 

''Any way, the blight does not seem to 
have sensibly affected him, Aunt Margery. 
One hears of him here, there, and every- 
where. You can't take up a newspaper but 
you see his name reiterated in it — Grubb, 
Grubb, Grubb ! " 

She put a great amount of scorn into the 
name. Margery Upton sighed. 

'' I am grieved to see you m this frame of 
mind, Adela." 

"I am only saying what's true. Aunt 
Margery. I'm sure one would think he 
had taken the whole business of the world 
upon his shoulders. — ^He is being asked to 
stand for some county or other now." 

''Yes, he is playing an active part in 
the world," assented Miss Margery. "All 
honour to him that it is so ! Do you 
suppose that one, wise and conscientious as 
he isi would put aside his duties to God and 
man because his heart has been well-nigh 
broken by a heartless wife ? Eather would 
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he be the more earnest in fulfilling them. 
Busy occupation will enable him to forget 
the past sooner and more effectually than 
anything else would/' 

'' To forget me, I suppose you mean, Aunt 
Margery/' 

** Would you wish him to remember you, 
Adela — and what you have been to him ? I 
tell you, child, that my whole heart aches for 
your husband ; it ached long before you left 
him; while — I must say it — it was full of 
resentment against you. I am vcrxj sorry for 
you, Adela; you are my god-daughter, and 
I will try my best, while you stay with 
me, to soothe your wounds and reconcile 
you to this inevitable change. It has tried 
you ; I see that, in spite of your pretended 
carelessness ; you appear to me to be any- 
thing but strong." 

*^ I am not strong. Aunt Margery. And if 
I dwindle away into the grave, I don't suppose 
anybody will miss me or regret me." 

'^The best thing for her, perhaps, poor 
child — that she should be removed from this 
blighted life by her compassionate Heavenly 
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Pather to the bright and beautiful life above ! 
And her husband, released from his trammels, 
would then probably find that comfort in a 
second wife which he missed in her. Who 
knows but this may be God's purpose ? He 
is over all." 

Was Margery Upton aware that these 
words were spoken in a murmur — not merely 
thought? Probably not. They reached 
Adela; and a curious pang shot through 
her heart. 

The butler came into the room at the 
moment bringing a message to his mistress. 
One of her tenants had called, and wished 
Tery much to be allowed a short interview 
vdth her. And Miss Upton, who was still 
able to attend at times to worldly matters, 
quitted the room at once. 

A faint cry escaped Lady Adela as the 
door closed. She turned her face upon the 
8ofa cushion, and burst into a flood of dis- 
tressing tears; 
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TVECEMBEK was in, and winter weather lay 
on the earth. Court Netherleigh looked 
out on a lovely view, rare as a scene from 
fairyland. Snow clung to the branches of 
the trees like feathery forms of beauty ; 
icicles sparkled in the sun. A new and 
strange world might have replaced the old 
one. 

Margery Upton lay on the sofa in her 
dressing-room. She was able to get inta 
it most days, but she had given up going- 
down stairs now. During the months that 
had gone on since the autumn and the time 
of Lady Adela's sojourn, the fatal disease 
which had fastened on Miss Upton had 
made its persistent though partly imper- 
ceptible ravages, and her condition was 
now no longer a secret ; though few people 
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suspected how very near the end might be. 
Her warm dressing-gown of soft violet silk, 
for she remained loyal to her favourite colour, 
and her lace cap shading her face, she 
lay between the fireplace and the window, 
gazing at the snowy landscape. She did not 
look very ill, and Grace Chenevix might be 
excused for the hopeful thought, now crossing 
her mind, that perhaps after all Aunt Margerj^ 
would rally. Grace had come down to spend 
a few days with her. She sat on the other 
side the hearthrug, tatting, the small ivory 
shuttle passing rapidly through her fingers. 

*' You do not have this beautiful scene in 
London, Grace,'' observed Miss Upton. 

'^ Not often. Aunt Margery. Now and then 
the trees in the park are so ornamented ; once, 
say, in four or five winters. Of course we 
never see so beautiful a prospect as this is 
in its completeness." 

' ' I wonder if our scenery in the next world 
will be much more beautiful — or if it will 
even be anything like this ? " came the dreamy 
remark from the invalid. ^' Ah, Grace, I 
suppose I shall soon know now." 
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Lady Grace checked a sigh. She thought 
it best to be cheerful. The shuttle had to be 
threaded again, and she got up to reach the 
ball of thread. 

*' Who was your letter from this morning, 
Gracie ? Annis said you had one : from 
' foreign parts ' she took care to inform me." 

Grace smiled. " Yes, I had, Aunt Margery ; 
I had forgotten it for the moment. It was 
from Harriet. They are still in Switzer- 
land, and mean to stay there.'' 

* ' I thought they were to go to Kome for 
Christmas." 

'^ But Adela objects to it so much, Harriet 
says ; so they intend to remain where they are, 
in the desolate old chateau. They have made 
it as air-tight as they can, and keep up brave 
wood fires. Adela shrinks from meeting 
the world, and Kome is unusually full of 
English-" 

^^How is Adela?" 

'* Just the same. Worse, if anything ; more 
sad, more spiritless. Harriet begins to fear 
she will become really ill ; she seems to have 
a sort of low fever upon her." 
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Poor girl ! " sighed Margery Upton, 
^ ^ How she has blighted her life ! I had a 
letter, too^ this morning," she resumed, " from 
Mrs. Lynn, She is very ill ; thinks she can- 
not last much longer — Francis told me so 
when he was here last week. I wonder " — in 
a half whisper — " which of us will go first, 
she or I ? I wonder whether either of us will 
last out to see Christmas ? " 

"Was Mr. Grubb here last week. Aunt 
Margery ? *' 

" For a few hours, I like him to come to- 
me sometimes ; he is a great favourite of mine. 
Grace, do you know what I have often wished 
— that that old story, that he proposed for 
you, had been fact instead of misapprehension. 
With you he would have found the happiness 
he missed with Adela." 

A flush passed over Grace's fair placid 
face. She bent her head. 

** Marriages are said, you know, to be 
made in Heaven," she remarked, looking up 
with a smile ; ** so I conclude that all must 
have been right. Were the years to come 
over again, Adda would act very differently. 
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She — oh, Aunt Margery, the feathery sprays 
are disappearing ! '' 

" Ay ; the sun has come out, and melts 
the snow. Few pleasant things last long 
in this world, child ; something or other comes 
to mar them. But I thought you meant to 
go to Moat Grange this morning, Grace. You 
should start at once ; it has struck eleven."' 

*' I said I should like to see Selina, and 
to call on Mrs. Cleveland on the way." 

^' Well, do so. Selina will receive you 
with open arms. She must be amazingly 
lonely, shut up in that dreary house from 
year's end to year's end. They see no com- 
pany.^' 

Grace put her tatting into its little basket, 
and rose. "Are you sure you shall not 
feel dull at being left. Aunt Margery ? " she 
stayed to ask. 

" I never feel dull, Grace." 

Barely had Grace started on her walk when 
the maid came to the dressing-room to say the 
Kector had called. " Will you see him. Miss 
Margery ? " she inquired. 
. " Yes, Annis, I wish to see him," was Miss 
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Upton's reply, as she rose from her recum- 
bent position on the sofa and sat down upon 
it. Annis folded a gray shawl over her mis- 
tress's knees, put a footstool under her feet, 
and sent up Mr. Cleveland. 

After a short while given to subjects of 
more vital importance, Miss Upton began to 
talk of her worldly affairs, induced to it pos- 
sibly by a question of the Rector's, as to 
whether all things were settled. 

'*You mean my will, I suppose," she 
answered, slightly smiling. *' Yes, it is 
settled and done with. Will you be surprised 
to hear that I made my will within a month 
of coming into this estate, and that it has 
never been altered ? " 

*' Indeed ! '' he remarked. 

*^ I added a codicil to it last year, specifying 
the legacies I wish to bequeath ; but the sub- 
stance of the will, with its bequest. Court 
Netherleigh, remains unchanged." 

Mr. Cleveland opened his lips to speak, and 
closed them again. In the impulse of the 
moment he was about to say * * To whom 
have vou left it ? " But he remembered that 
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it was a question he could not properly 
put. 

^' You were about to ask me who it is that 
will inherit this property, and you do not like to 
do so," she said, nodding to him pleasantly. 
ii Well " 

^' I beg your pardon," he interrupted ** The 
thought did arise to me, and I almost forgot 
myself," 

" And very natural that it should arise to 
you. I am about to tell you all about it. I 
meant to do so before my death : as well now 
as any other time." 

^' Have you left it to Lord Acorn ? " 

'* No, that I have not," she replied, in a 
quick decisive tone, as if the very suggestion 
did not please her. ''Lord Acorn and his 
wife have chosen to entertain the notion ; 
though they have not had any warranty for 
it from me, but the contrary : understand me, 
please, the contrary. Court Netherleigh is 
willed to Francis Grubb." 

Mr. Cleveland's surprise was so great that 
for the moment he could only gaze at the 
speaker. He doubted if he heard correctly. 
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• V* To Francis Grubb ! " he exclaimed. 

"Yes; to him, and no other. I see how 
Borprised you are. The world will feel sur- 
prise also." 

** But Mr. Grubb is so rich ! — he does not 
want Court Netherleigh," debated the Kector : 
not that he had any wish to cavil with the 
decree ; he simply spoke out the thought that 
occurred to him. 

f* Were Mr. Grubb in possession of all the 
wealth of the Indies, he would still inherit 
Court Netherleigh," said she, looking across 
at her listener. 

*^I see. He is a favourite of yours ; and 
most deservedly so." 

** Cast your thoughts outwards, Mr. Cleve- 
land, to the circle known to you and to me," 
she continued : " can you point out one single 
individual who has any abstract right to 
succeed to Court Netherleigh ? " 

^^ No, I cannot," he said, after a pause. 
** It is only because I have been accustomed 
to think it would become Lord Acorn's that 
I feel surprise." 

"Lord Acorn would only make ducks and 
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drakes of it; we all know that. And, to 
return to the subject of right, or claim, he 
does not possess so much of that as does 
Mr. Grubb.'' 

Mr. Cleveland waited. He could not quite 
understand. 

** Listen," said Miss Upton. "We three 
girls — you know whom I mean — were the 
only relatives Sir Francis Netherleigh had in 
the world. The other two married ; I was 
left ; and, after my mother's death, I came 
to live here. One day, during his fatal 
illness — it was the very last day he ever 
came down stairs — he bade me put aside my 
work and listen to him. It was a lovely 
summer's afternoon, and we were sitting in 
the blue drawing-room, at the open window^ 
he in his easy chair. Uncle Francis — as we 
three girls had always called him, though, as 
you know, he was no uncle of ours — began 
speaking to me for the first time of his ap- 
proaching death. I burst into tears, and that 
did not please him : he could be impatient at 
times. *I want you to listen to me rationally, 
Margery, not to crj^' he said ; * and you must 
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have known for some time that I was going/ 
So I dried my tears as well as I could, and he 
went on to tell me that it was I who would 
succeed to Court Netherleigh. I was indeed 
surprised ! I could not believe it ; just as 
you did not believe me now, when I told you 
I had bequeathed it to Francis Grubb ; and I 
said something about not taking it — that / 
was not of sufficient consequence to be the 
mistress of Court Netherleigh. That put him 
out — little things did so of late — and he testily 
asked me who else there was to take it. 'I 
have neither son nor nephew, more's the 
pity,' he went on, * no relative of any kind, 
except you three girls. Had Catherine Grant 
not married she would have had Court Nether- 
leigh,' he continued, * but she put herself out 
of the pale. Betsy Cleveland has done the 
same ; and there is only you.' He then passed 
on to say how he should wish the place to bo 
kept up ; that I was to do this to it and that. 
* And to whom am I to leave it ? ' I said to 
him in turn, feeling greatly perplexed ; * I 
shall not know what to do with it.' ^ That is 
chiefly what I want to talk to you about^ 
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Margery,' he answered. * Perhaps you will 

marry, and have a son ' * No, Uncle 

Francis, I shall never marry — never!' I in- 
terrupted. For I had had my little romance 
in early life,'' broke off Miss Margery, looking 
at the Eector, ^^ and that kind of thing had 
closed for me. You have heard something 
of it, I fancy ? " 

Mr. Cleveland nodded, and she resumed. 

' ' Uncle Francis saw I was in earnest ; that 
no heir to Court Netherleigh would ever 
spring from me. * In that case/ he said, * I 
must suggest someone else,' and there he 
came to a pause. * There's Lord Acorn,' 

I ventured to say, 'Betsy's husband ' 

< Hold your tongue, unless you can talk better 
sense ! ' he called out in anger; * Would I 
allow Court Netherleigh to fall into the hands 
of a spendthrift ? If George Acorn came into 
the property to-morrow, by the end of the 
year there'd be nothing left of it : every acre 
would be mortgaged away; I charge you,' 
he solemnly added, * not to allow George 
Acorn, or that son of his, little Denne, or 
any other son he may hereafter have, ever. 
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to come into Court Netherleigh. You under- 
stand, Margery, I forbid it. Putting aside 
Acorn's spendthrift nature, which would be 
an insurmountable barrier, and I daresay his 
son inherits it, I should not care for a peer 
to own the property; rather someone who 
will take the name of Netherleigh, and in 
whom the baronetcy may perhaps be revived.' 
You now see," added Miss Upton, glancing 
at the earnest face of the Kector, ' * why I 
am debarred, even though it had been my 
wish, jfrom bequeathing Court Netherleigh 
to Lord Acorn." 

'' I do indeed." 

*^ To go back to my uncle. * Failing chil- 
dren of your own, Margery,' he continued, 
' there is only one I can name as your suc- 
cessor ; there's no other person living to name 
— and that is the little son of Catherine 
Grubb.' * Catherine's son ! ' I interrupted, 
in very astonishment, ' Yes ; why not ?' he 
answered. * She offended me, but he has 
not ; and I hear, for I have made inquiries 
through Pencot, that he is a noble little 
lad. His name, too, is Francis — ^Pencot has 
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obtained all necessary information. In the 
years to come, when he shall be a good 

• 

man — for Pencot tells me no pains are being 
spared to make him iliai — perhaps also a great 
one, he may come here and reign as my 
successor, a second Sir Francis Netherleigh. 
In any case, he must take the name with 
the property ; it must be made a condition : 
do not forget that/ I promised that I would 
not forget it, but I could not get over the 
surprise I felt. This boy was the son of 
Christopher Grubb ; and it was to him, to his 
calling, so much objection was raised in the 
family/' 

" It does appear rather contradictory on the 
face of it," agreed Mr. Cleveland. 

"Yes. Uncle Francis saw what was in 
my mind. * Were the past to come over 
again,' he observed, *I might be less harsh 
with Catherine, less intolerant to him.^ 
^ But Mr. Grubb is in trade, is a merchant, 
just as he was then,' I returned, wonderingly. 
* Margery, said Uncle Francis, * when our 
days in this world draw to their close, and we 
stand on the threshold of another, ideas 
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change. We see then that the inordinate 
value we have set on worldly distinctions 
may have been, to say the least of it, ex- 
iiggerated ; while the principles of right 
and justice, become more weighty. What 
little right or claim there is in the matter, 
with regard to a successor to Court Nether- 
leigh, lay with Catherine Grant. I have 
had to substitute you, Margery, for her ; 
but it is right that her son should come in 
after you. I also find that Mr. Grubb's 
business is of a high standing, altogether 
different from the ideas we formed of it.' " 

^ ' How did any right lie with Catherine 
Grant — more than with you or Elizabeth 
Cleveland ? '' asked the Kector. 

'* In this way : Catherine Grant was the 
most nearly related to Sir Francis. Her 
mother was his first cousin, whereas my 
mother and Betsy's mother were but second 
cousins, Catherine also was the eldest of 
the three, by about a year. So you per- 
ceive he spoke with reason — that the right of 
succession, if any right existed, lay with 
her." 
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Mr. Cleveland nodded. 

'* ^ After you come into possession here, do 
not lose time in making your will/ he con- 
tinued. * To-morrow I will write down 
a few particulars to guide you, which, you can, 
at the proper time, show to Pencot. The lad's 
name, Francis Grubb, will be put in as your 
successor, and when he comes here, in later 
years, he must change it to Francis Nether- 
leigh/ ' But ,' I rejoined, * suppose the 
little boy should grow up a bad man, a 
man of evil repute, what then ? ' * Then,' 
he said, striking his hand emphatically upon 
the elbow of his chair, * I charge you to de- 
stroy your first will and make a fresh one. 
Look out in the world for yourself, and choose 
a worthy successor — not any one of the Acorns, 
mind, I have interdicted that; some gentleman 
of fair and estimable character, who will do his 
duty earnestly to God and to his neighbour, 
and who will take my name. Not the baronetcy. 
Unless he were of blood relationship to me, 
though ever so remote, no plea would exist for 
petitioning for that. But I think better 
things of this little boy in question,' he added 
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quickly ; * instinct whispers that he will 
be found worthy.' As he ts," emphatically 
concluded Miss Upton. *' And I intend him 
to be, and hope he will be, a second Sir 
Francis Netherleigh. I have put things in 
train for it. 

^^ It is a singular coincidence, not un- 
like a link in a chain," she went on, 
dreamily, **that the present Prime Minister 

• 

should be an old habitue of Court Netherleigh ; 
many a week in his boyhood did he pass here 
with Uncle Francis, who was very kind to 
him. He has continued his friendship with 
me unto this day ; coming down to visit 
me occasionally. I made a confidant of 
him during his last visit, telling him 
what I am now telling you, and I asked 
him to get this accomplished. He promised 
faithfully to do so, for our old friendship's 
sake, and in remembrance of his obligations 
to Uncle Francis, who had been a substantial 
friend to him. It would not be difficult, he 
said, Mr. Grubb assenting — whom, by the 
way, he esteems greatly. Therefore, you will, 
I hope, at no very prolonged period after my 
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death, see him reigning here, Sir Francis 
Netherleigh." 

** Has Mr. Grubb assented?" asked the 
Kector* 

Miss Margery shook her head and smiled. 
* ' Mr. Grubb knows nothing whatever about 
the matter. He has no more idea that he 
will inherit Court Netherleigh than I had 
that I should inherit it before that revelation 
to me by Uncle Francis. He will know 
nothing until I am dead. I have written him 
a farewell letter, which will then reach him, 
explaining all things ; just as I have written 
out a statement for the world, disclosing the 
commands laid upon me by Uncle Francis, 
lest I should be accused of caprice, and — 
possibly — Mr. Grubb of cupidity." 

'' You are content to leave him your 
successor ? ' ' 

''More than content. I look around and 
ask myself who else is so worthy. After 
Uncle Francis's death I was not content. 
No, I confess it, Catherine had offended all 
our prejudices, and her child shared them in 
my mind. But I never thought of disputing 
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the charge laid upon me, and my will was 
made in the boy's favour. From time to 
time, as the years passed on, Mr. Pencot 
brought me reports of him — that he was 
growing up all that could be wished for. 
Still, I could not quite put away my preju- 
dice and whether I should have sought to 
make acquaintance with him, had chance 
not brought it about, I cannot say. I met 
him first at a railway station." 

'' Indeed ? " cried Mr. Cleveland, who had 
never heard of that day's meeting. 

* ' I was going down to Cheltenham with 
Annis and Marcus, and our train came to 
grief near Beading ; the passengers had 
to get out while the damage, something to an 
axle, was tinkered up. Francis Grubb was 
coming up from the Acorns' place in Oxford- 
shire ; it was during the time he was making 
love to Adela, and the accident to my train 
stopped his. I was sitting by the wayside 
disconsolately enough on my little wooden 
bonnet-box, whan one of the nicest-looking 
and grandest men, for a young man, I ever 
saw, came up and politely asked if he could 
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be of any service to me. My heart, so 
to say, went out to him at once, his 
manner was so winning, his countenance so 
good and noble. Something in his eyes 
struck me as familiar — you know how beauti- 
ful they are — when in another moment my 
own eyes fell on the name on his hand-bag, 
* C. Grubb.' Then I remembered the eyes ; 
they were Catherine's ; and I knew that I 
saw before me her son and my heir.'' 

"And your silent prejudice against him 
ceased from that time," laughed the Eector. 

" Entirely. I have learnt to love him, to 
be proud of him. Catherine cannot feel more 
pride in her son than I feel in him. But I 
have never given him the slightest hint that 
he will inherit Court Netherleigh. Not that 
I have never felt tempted to do so. When 
Adela has jeered at his name, Grubb, in her 
contemptuous way, it has been on the tip of 
my tongue more than once to say to her. He 
will bear a better sometime. And I have 
told himself once — or twice — that he was 
quite safe in letting Acorn borrow money on 
Court Netherleigh. He is safe, you see, see- 
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ing that it is he himself who will come into 
it : though) of course, he took it to mean 
that Acorn would.*' 

Mr. Cleveland drew a long breath. These 
matters had surprised him, but in his heart of 
hearts he felt thankful that the rich demesnes 
would become Francis Grubb's and not thrift- 
less George Acorn's. 

** Never a word of this abroad until I 
am gone, my old friend,*' she enjoined, 
** not even to your wife ; you understand 
that ? " 

*^ I understand it perfectly, dear Miss 
Upton, and will observe it." 

** You will not have long to wait." 



CHAPTEK V. 

IN THE COLD CHATEAU. 

A DEAUGHTY old chateau in Switzerland- 
Not that it need have been draughty, 
for it lay at the foot of a mountain that 
sheltered it from the east winds. But the 
doors did not fit, and the windows rattled, 
after the custom of most old chateaux ; and 
so the winter air crept in. It stood in a 
secluded spot quite out of the beaten tracks 
of travellers ; and it looked upon one of the 
most glorious prospects that even this favoured 
land of lovely scenery can boast. 

That prospect in part, and in part the very 
moderate rent asked for the house, had in- 
duced Sir Sandy Maclvor to take it for the 
autumn months. The Maclvors, though 
descended from half the kings of Scotland, 
could not boast of anything very great in the 
shape of income. Sir Sandy's was but small. 
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and he and his wife, Lady Harriet, formerly 
Harriet Chenevix, had some trouble to make 
both ends meet. The little baronet was fond 
of quoting the old saying that he had to cut 
his coat according to his cloth. Therefore, 
when Lady Adela went to them for a pro- 
longed stay, the very ample allowance made 
for her to Sir Sandy was most welcome. 

Upon the close of Adela's short visit to 
Court Netherleigh in the autumn, she returned 
to her mother. The visit had not been pro- 
ductive of any good result as regarded her 
cheerfulness of mind and manner ; for her life 
seemed only to grow more dreary. Lady 
Acorn did not approve of this, and took care 
daily to let Adela know she did not, dealing 
out to her sundry reproaches. One day when 
Adela was unusually low spirited, the Count- 
ess made use of a threat — that she should be 
transported to that gloomy Swiss fastness the 
Maclvors had settled themselves into, and 
stop there until she mended her manners. 

A chance word, spoken at hazard, some- 
times bears fruit. Adela, a faint light rising 
to her eyes as she heard this, lifted her voice 
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eagerly. *• Mother, let me go ; send me 
thither as soon as you please/ she said. ^* It 
will at least be better for me there than here, 
for I shall be out of the world."' 

^' Out of the world ! " snapped Lady Acorn. 
''You can't be much more out of it than you 
are down here m Oxfordshire." 

*' Yes, I can. The neighbours, those who 
are at their seats, come in to see us, and 
papa sometimes brings people home from 
town. Let me go to Harriet." 

It was speedily decided. Lady Acorn, severe 
though she was with Adela, had her wel- 
fare at heart, and she thought a thorough 
change might be beneficial. An old friend, 
who chanced to be going abroad, took charge 
of Lady Adela to Geneva, Sir Sandy Maclvor 
and his wife met her there, and took her back 
with them to the chateau. 

That was in October. Adela found the 
chateau as isolated as she could well desire, 
and therefore she was pleased with it, and she 
told Sir Sandy and Harriet she was glad to 
have come. 

They had never thought of staying in this 
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chateau for the winter ; they meant to go to 
Eome early in December. But as that month 
approached, Adela evinced a great dislike to 
move. She would not go to Kome to encounter 
the EngUsh there, she told them ; she would 
stay where she was. It a little perplexed the 
Maclvors; Adela had grown now so weak and 
low-spirited that they did not like to cross her 
or to insist upon it that she must go ; neither 
did they care to give her up as their in- 
mate, for her money was of consequence to 
them. 

^*What if we make up our minds to stay 
here for the winter, Harriet ? " at length said 
Sir Sandy, who was as easy-tempered, genial- 
hearted a little laird as could be met with in or 
out of Scotland ; though he stood but five 
feet high in his shoes, and nothing could be 
seen of his face save his small perky nose 
standing out of the mass of bright yellow hair 
which adorned it. 

** It will be so cold," grumbled Harriet. 
'' Think of all these draughts." 

*' They won't hurt," said the laird, who 
was bred to such things, his paternal strong- 
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hold in the Highlands not being altogether 
air-tight. 

*' I'll nail some list over the wind-slits, and 
we'll lay in a good stock of wood and keep up 
grand fires. It must be as you decide of 
course, dear; but Adela can't be left here 
alone, and if we say she must go with us to 
Rome, she may fret herself into a fever." 

*' She is doing that as it is," said Harriet. 
*'We might stay here, of course — and we 
should get the place for an old song during the 
cold months. Perhaps we had better do so. 
Yet I should like to have been in Rome 
for the Christmas festivities, and for the 
carnival later." 

^' We will go next Christmas instead," 
said Sir Sandy. 

As they had no children they were not tied 
to their Scottish home and could lay their 
plans freely. It was decided to remain in 
the chateau for the winter, and Sir Sandy 
began hammering at the doors and windows. 

So they settled down contentedly enough ; 
and, cold though it was in spite of the 
list and the hissing wood fires, which cer- 
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tainly gave out more sparks than heat, Sir 
Sandy and his wife made the best of it. 

It was more than could be said of Lady 
Adela. She not only did not make the best of 
things, but did not try to do so. Not that she 
complained of the cold, or the heat, or ap- 
peared to feel either. All seemed as one to 
her. 

Her room was large, its great old-fashioned 
sofa and its heavy fauteuils, covered with 
amber velvet. Uncomfortable looking fur- 
niture stood about — mahogany tables and 
consoles with cold white marble tops. The 
walls of the room were papered with a run- 
ning landscape, representing green plains, 
rivers, blue mountains, sombre pine trees, 
castles, and picturesque peasants at work 
in a vineyard. In a recess, shut off with 
heavy curtains, stood the bed ; it was, in 
fact, a bed-room and sitting-room combined, 
as is so frequently the case on the Continent. 

In a dress of black silk and crape, worn for 
Margery Upton, who had died the day after 
Christmas Day, Lady Adela sat in this room 
near the crackling wood fire. January was 
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wearing away. She leaned back in the great 
yellow arm-chair in listless apathy, her wasted 
hands lying on her lap, a warm cashmere 
shawl drawn round her, and two scarlet 
spots on her once blooming cheeks. The 
low fever, that, as predicted by Lady Harriet, 
weeks and weeks ago, she was fretting herself 
into, had all too surely attacked her. And 
she had not seemed in the least to care 
whether or not she died of it. 

^* If I die, will my death be sudden ? " she 
one day startled the Swiss doctor by asking 
him, 

^' You will not die, you will get well,'' re- 
plied Monsieur Le Brun. *' If you will only 
be reasonable, be it understood, and second 
our efforts to make you so, by wishing for it 
yourself," he added. 

'' I do wish it," she murmured ; though her 
tone was apathetical enough. *' But I said to 
you, ^If I die,' — and I want the question an- 
swered, sir. Would there be time to send 
for any friends from England that I may wish 
to see," 

^' Ample time, miladi." 
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" Harriet," whispered she to her sister that 
same night, **iniiid you send for Mr. Grubb 
when I get into that state that I cannot re- 
cover — if I do get into it. Will youV 

'*What next!" retorted Harriet. ** Who 
says you will not recover? " 

** I could not die in peace without seeing 
my husband — without asking for his forgive- 
ness," pleaded the poor invalid, bitter 
tears of regret for the past slowly coursing 
down her cheeks. *' You will be sure to 
send in time, won't you, Harriet ? " 

" Yes, yes, I promise it," answered Har- 
riet, humouring the fancy ; and she set her- 
self to kiss and soothe her sister. 

Lady Harriet Maclvor, who resembled her 
mother more than any of the rest, both in 
person and quickness of temper, had been 
tart enough with Adela before the illness 
declared itself, freely avowing that she had no 
patience with people who fretted themselves 
ill ; but when the fever had really come she 
became a tender and efficient nurse. 

The sickness and the danger passed — 
though of danger there had not perhaps 
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been very much — and Adela was up again. 
With the passing, Lady Harriet resumed 
again her tendency to set the world and its 
pilgrims right, especially Adela. January 
was now drawing to a close. 

The fever had left her very weak. In fact, 
it had not yet wholly taken itself away. She 
would lie back in the large easy chair, utterly 
inert, day after day, recalling dreams of the 
past. Thinking of the luxurious home she 
had lost, one that might have been all bright- 
ness ; picturing what she would do to render 
it so, were the opportunity still hers. 

For hours she would lose herself in recol- 
lections of the child she had lost ; the little 
boy, George. A rush of fever would pass 
through her veins as she recalled her be- 
haviour at its baptism : her scornful rejection 
of her husband's name, Francis; her un- 
seemly interruption from her bed to the clergy- 
man that the name should be George. How 
she yearned after the little child now ! Had 
he lived — ^why, surely her husband would not 
have put her away from him ! A man may 
not, and does not, put away the mother of his 
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child; it could never have been. Would she 
have had the child — or he ? No, no ; with 
that precious, living tie between them, he 
could not have thrust his wife away from 
him. Thus she would lie, tormenting herself 
with deceitful fantasies that could never be, 
and wake with a shudder to the miserable 
reality. 

Enough of the fever lingered yet to tinge 
with hectic her white face, and to heat her 
trembling hands. But for one thought Adela 
would not have cared whether she died or 
Uved — at least, she told herself so in her 
misery ; and that thought was that, if she 
died, her husband might take another wife. 
A wife who would give him back what she 
herself had not given — love for love. Since 
Miss Upton, perhaps unwittingly, had 
breathed that suggestion, it had not left 
Adela night or day. 

How bitterly she regretted the past none 
kuew, or ever would know. During these 
weeks of illness, before the fever and since, 
she had had leisure to dwell upon her con- 
duct ; to repent of it ; to pray to Heaven for 
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pardon for it. The approach of possible 
death, the presence of hopeless misery had 
brought Adela to that Befdge which she had 
never sought or found before, an ever-merci- 
ful God. Never again, even were it possible 
that she should once more mingle with the 
world, could she be the frivolous, heartless, 
unchristian woman she had been. Nothing 
in a small way had ever surprised Lady 
Harriet so much, as to find Adela get out 
her Bible and Prayer-book and keep them 
near her. 

She sat to-day, buried as usual in the past, 
the bitter anguish of remembrance rending 
her soul. We are told in holy writ that the 
heart of man is deceitful and desperately 
wicked. The heart of woman is undoubtedly 
contradictory. When Adela was Mr. Grubb's 
wife she had done her best to scorn and 
despise him, to persuade herself she hated 
him : now that he was lost to her for ever, 
she had gtown to love him, passionately as 
ever man was loved by woman. The very 
fact that relations between them could never 
be renewed but fostered this love. For Lady 
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Adela knew better than to deceive herself 
with vain hopes ; she knew that to cherish 
them would be the veriest mockery; that 
-when Francis Grubb threw her oflF, it was for 
«ver. 

Many a moment did she spend now regret- 
ting that she had not died in the fever. It 
would at least have brought about a last in- 
terview ; for Harriet would have kept her word 
and sent for him. 

'' Better for me to die than live/' she mur- 
mured to herself, lifting her fevered hand. 
^' I could have died happily with his forgive- 
ness on my lips. Whereas to live is nothing 
but pain ; weariness — and who knows how 
many years my life will last ? '' 

Dawy came in ; a tumbler in her hand 
containing an egg beaten up with wine and 
milk. Dawy did not choose to abandon 
her mistress in her sickness and misfor- 
tunes, but Dawy considered herself the 
most ill-used lady's maid that fate could pro- 
duce. Buried alive in this dismal place 
in a foreign country, where the companions 
with whom she consorted, the other domestics, 
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spoke a language that was barbarous and un- 
intelligible, Davvy wondered when it would 
end. 

*' I don't want it," said Adela, turning 
away. 

*' But Lady Harriet says you must take it, 
my lady. You'll never get your strength up, 
if you refuse nourishment." 

" I don't care to get my strength up. If 
you brought me some wine and water, Dawy^ 
instead, I could drink that. Or some tea — or 
lemonade. I am always thirsty." 

' ' And what good is there in tea or lemon- 
ade ? " returned Davvy, who ventured to con- 
tend now as she never had when her lady was 
in health, coaxing her also sometimes as if 
she were a child. *^ Lady Harriet said if you 
would not take this from me, my lady, she 
should have to come herself. And she does, 
not want to come ; she's busy." 

To hear that Harriet was busy seemed 
something new. ** What is she busy over ? "" 
languidly asked Adela. 

** Talking," answered Dawy. ** Some 
English traveller has turned out of his way 
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to call on her and Sir Sandy, my lady, and 
he is giving them all the home news." 

** Oh," was the indiflferent comment of Lady 
Adela. Home news was nothing to her now. 
And, to put an end to Dawy's importunity, 
she drank the refreshment without further 
objection. 

Margery Upton had died and was buried ; 
and her will, when it became known, created 
a nine days' wonder in London. Amidst 
those assembled to hear its reading, the 
mourners, who had just returned from the 
churchyard, none was more utterly astonished 
than Mr. Grubb. Never in his whole life had 
such an idea — ^that he would be the inheritor 
of Court Netherleigh — occurred to him. Miss 
Upton's statement of why it was left to him, 
as explained by her by word of mouth to Mr. 
Cleveland, was read out after the will ; and 
Francis Grubb found a private letter, written 
by her to himself, put into his hand. 

Lord Acorn was similarly astonished. Li- 
tensely so. But, in his debonnaire manner, 
he carried it off with easy indifference, and 
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did not let his mortification appear. Per- 
haps he had not in his heart felt so sure 
of Court Netherleigh as he had allowed 
the world to think: Miss Upton's warnings, 
might not have been quite lost upon him* 
Failing himself, he would rather Francis. 
Grubb had it than anyone; there might be 
no trouble about those over - due bonds ; 
though Lord Acorn, always sanguine, had not 
allowed himself to dream of such a catastrophe 
as this. 

Perhaps the most unwelcome minor item 
in the aflfair to Lord Acorn was having to 
carry the news home to his wife. It was. 
evening when he got there. He and Mr* 
Grubb had travelled up together: for the 
easy-natured peer did not intend to show the 
cold shoulder to his son-in-law because he 
had supplanted him. 

*^Will you give me a bit of dinner^ 
Frank ? '' asked the Earl, as they got into a. 
cab together at the terminus, only too willing 
to put off the evil quart d'heure with my lady 
as long as might be. 

** I will give it you, and welcome, if there 
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is any to be had," smiled Mr. Grubb. " I 
left no orders for dinner to-day, not knowing 
when I should be back." 

Alighting in Grosvenor Square, they found 
dinner prepared. Afterwards Lord Acorn 
went home. His wife, attired in one of 
Mme. Damereau's best black silk gowns, 
garnished with a crape apron, was sitting in 
the small drawing-room, all impatience. 

**Well, you are late I" cried she. '' What 
can have kept you until now ?" 

" It is only ten o'clock," replied the Earl, 
drawing a chair to the fire. ** At work, 
Gracie ! " he added, turning to his daughter, 
who sat at the table, busy with her tatting. 

" Only ten o'clock ! " snapped the Countess. 
** I expected you at five or six. And now — 
how are things left ? I suppose we have 
Court Netherleigh ? " 

"Well, no; we have not," quietly re- 
plied Lord Acorn. 

" Not at all. Grubb is made the heir. He 
has Court Netherleigh — and is to take the 
name." 
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Lady Acorn's face^ in its petrified astonish- 
ment, its righteous indignation, wonld have 
made a model for a painter. Not for a couple 
of minutes did she speak; voice and words 
alike failed her. 

" The deceitful wretch ! " broke from her 
at length. *' To play the sneak with Margery 
in that way ! " 

*' Don't waste your words over a mistake, 
Betsy. Grubb knew nothing about it ; is 
more surprised than you are. Court Nether- 
leigh was willed to him when Margery first 
came into it ; when he was a young lad. She 
but carried out the directions of Sir Francis 
Netherleigh.'* 

Lady Acorn was beginning to breathe 
again. But she was not the less angry. 

'' I don't care. It is no better than a 
swindle. How deceitful Margery must have 
been ! " 

' * She kept counsel — if you mean that. As 
to being deceitful — no, I don't see it. She 
never did, or would, admit that the estate 
would come to us ; discouraged the idea, in 
fact." 
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** All the same, it is a frightful blow. We 
were reckoning on it. Was nobody in her 
confidence?" 

*' Nobody whatever save the old lawyer, 
Pincot. Two or three weeks before she died 
she disclosed all to Cleveland in a confidential 
interview. As it is not ourselves, I am 
heartily glad it's Grubb." 

* ' What has she done with all her accumu- 
lated money ? '* tartly went on her ladyship. 
'' She must have saved a heap of it, living in 
the quiet way she did ! *' 

** Yes, there is a pretty good lot of that," 
equably replied the Earl. ** It is left to one 
and another ; legacies here, legacies there. I 
don't come in for one." 
- **No! What a shame!" 

"You do, though," resumed Lord Acorn, 
stretching out his boots to catch the warmth 
of the fire. *' You get ten thousand pounds." 

The words were to the Countess as a very 
sop in the pan. Her fiery face became a 
little calmer. 

" Are you sure ? " she asked. 

"Quite sure," nodded the Earl. "You 
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don't get it, though, without conditions. 
Only the interest for life ; the sum itself then 
goes to Grace, here. I congratulate you, 
Gracie, my dear." 

Grace let fall her shuttle ; her colour rose. 
*' Oh, papa ! And — what do my sisters 
have ? '' she added, ever, in her unselfishness, 
thinking of others. 

*'Mary, Harriet, and Frances get a thou- 
sand pounds each ; Sarah and Adela get only 
some trinkets as a remembrance. I suppose 
Margery thought they were well married and 
did not require money." 

'' And, papa, who else comes in ? " asked 
Grace, glancing across at her mother, who sat 
beating her foot on the carpet. 

'' Who else ? Let me see. Thomas Cleve- 
land has two thousand pounds. And Mrs. 
Dalrymple, the elder, has a thousand. And 
several of Margery's servants are provided 
for. And I think that's about all I re- 
member." 

*'The furniture at Court Netherleigh ? " 
interrupted Lady Acorn. *' Who takes 
that ? " 
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" Grubb ; he takes everything pertaining 
to the honse and estate ; everything thai 
was Sir Francis Netherleigh's. He is left 
residuary legatee. Margery Upton has only 
willed away what was her own of right." 

'* As if he wanted it ! " grumbled Lady 
Acorn. 

" The less one needs things, the more one 
gets them, as it seems to me. The baronetcy 
is to be renewed in him, Betsy." 

** The baronetcy ! In him I " 

** Sir Franci« wished it. There'll not be 
much delay in the matter, either. Margery 
Upton put things en train for it before she 
died." 

Lady Acorn could only reply by a stare ; 
and there ensued a pause. 

'*The idiot that little minx Adela has 
shown herself!" was her final comment. 
" Court Netherleigh, it seems, would have 
been hers." 

The little minx Adela, wasting away with 
fever in her Swiss abode, knew nothing of all 
this, and cared less. The barest items of 
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news concerning it came to the Maclvors ; 
Grace wrote to Harriet to say that Court 
Netherleigh had been willed to Mr. Grubb, 
not toj^her father, but in that first letter she 
gave no details. That much was told to 
Adela. She aroused herself sufficiently to 
ask who had Court Netherleigh, and was told 
that Margery Upton had left it to Mr. 
Grubb. 

** I knew he was a favourite of hers," 
was all the comment she made ; and but for 
the sudden flush, Lady Harriet might have 
thought the news was perfectly indifferent 
to her: and she made no further allusion 
to it, then or afterwards. 

But of the particulars, I say, Sir Sandy 
and Lady Harriet remained in ignorance, for 
Grace did not write again. Nobody else 
wrote. And their extreme surprise at Mr. 
Grubb's inheritance had become a thing of 
the past, when one day a traveller, recently 
from England, found out them and the old 
chateau. It was Captain Frederick Cust, 
brother to the John Cust who stuttered. The 
Custs and the Acorns had always been very 
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intimate; the young Oust lads, there were 
six of them, and the Ladies Chenevix had 
played and quarrelled together as boys and 
girls. Captain Oust knew all about the Court 
Netherleigh inheritance, and supplied the in- 
formation lacking, until then, to Sir Sandy and 
Lady Harriet Maclvor. No wonder Dawy 
had said that Lady Harriet was too busy to 
go up stairs : she was as fond of talking as 
her mother. 

And so, the abuse they had been mutually 
lavishing upon Mr. Grubb in private for 
these two or three past weeks they found to 
be unmerited. He was the lucky inheritor, 
it is true, but through no complicity of his 
own. 

** You might have known that," said Captain 
Cust, upon Lady Harriet's candidly avowing 
this. ' ' Grubb is the most honourable-minded 
man liviiig ; he would not do an underhand 
deed to be made king of England to-morrow. 
I am surprised you could think it of him for a 
moment, Harriet." 

" You be quiet, Fred," she retorted. '* It 
was not an unnatural thought. The best of 
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men will stretch a point when such a pro- 
perty as Court Netherleigh is in question." 

^'Grubb would not. And he could have 
bought such a place any day had he a mind to 
do it." 

*' And to take up the baronetcy ! You are 
sure that is true ? " 

*' Sure and certain. And I wish him joy 
with all my heart ! There's not one of nous 
autres in the social world but would welcome 
him mto our order with drums and trum- 
pets." 

Lady Harriet laughed. '' You are just the 
goose you used to be, Fred." 

** No doubt," assented Captain Frederick. 
*' Where's the use of being anything better in 
such a silly world as this ? Your wife has 
always paid me compliments, Maclvor, since 
the time we were in pinafores." 

*' Just as she does me," nodded. Uttle Sir 
Sandy. ' ' And how is Mr. Grubb ? — I liked 
him, too. Captain. Does he still keep up that 
great big establishment in Grosvenor Square, 
all for himself ? " 

''Yes. "Why shouldn't he? He is rich 
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enough to keep up ten of them. By the way, 
he is a member of Parliament now — do you 
know it ? They've returned him for Wheat- 
shire." 

And thus the conversation continued. But 
we need not follow it. 

After Captain Gust left at night, for he 
stayed the day with them, Lady Harriet sat 
in silent thought, apparently weighing some 
matter in her mind. 

" Sandy," she said at length, looking 
across at him, ** I don't think I shall tell 
Adela anything about this — I mean that her 
husband is to take the baronetcy. It will be 
better not." 

''Why," asked Sir Sandy. 

' ' It will bring her past folly home to her 
so severely. It may bring all the efver back 
again." 

'' As you please, of course, dear. But she 
did not seem to care at all when told he had 
inherited Netherleigh." 

'* That's all you know about it, Sandy ! " 
retorted Lady Harriet. *' I saw — all the 
light in her eyes and the flush in her clioeks. 
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I tell you, sir, she is in love with her husband 
now, though she may never have been before, 
and it will try her too greatly, in her weak 
state. Her chief bone of contention in the 
old days was his name ; that's removed now. 
And she has forfeited that lovely place. Court 
Netherleigh ! " 

*'You know best, my dear. Perhaps it 
will be kinder not to tell her. But you will 
have to caution Dawy, and those about her : 
this is news that will not rest in a nutshell. 
Though," remarked Sir Sandy after a pause, 
*^with all deference to your superior judg- 
ment, Harriet, I do not think she can care 
much more for her husband now than she 
cared of yore." 

** Listen, Sandy," was the whispered 
answer. *' Yesterday evening at dusk I went 
softly up to Adela's room, and peeped in to 
see whether she was dozing. She sat in the 
fire-light, her head bent over that little old 
photograph she has of Mr. Grubb. Sud- 
denly she gave a yearning kind of cry, and 
began raining tears and kisses upon it." 



CHAPTER VL 

ADELA STABTLED. 

TN a small ^ ^ appartement " in the Champs 
Elysees, so small, indeed, that the whole 
of it could have almost been put into the big 
salon of the chateau in Switzerland, and in 
its little drawing-room, sat Lady Harriet 
Maclvor and M. le Docteur Feron. Lady 
Adela sat in it also ; but she went for nobody 
now. It was a lovely April day; the sun 
shone through the crimson draperies of the 
window, the flowers were budding, the trees 
were already green. 

M. le Docteur Feron and Lady Harriet 
were talking partly to, partly at Adela. Inert, 
listless, dispirited, she paid little or no atten- 
tion to either of them, or to anything they 
might choose to say : life and its interests 
seemed to be no longer of moment to her. 

When we saw her in January she was 

VOL. III. 1 
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getting better from the low fever. But she 
did not get well. The fever subsided in a 
degree, but the weakness and the listless- 
ness remained. Do what they would, the 
Maclvors could not rouse her from her 
apathy. Sir Sandy tried reasoning and 
amusement ; Lady Harriet alternately soothed 
and ridiculed; Dawy, even, ventured now 
and again on a good scold. It was all one. 

That expose the previous summer, when 
she was put away by her husband, seemed to 
have changed Adela's very nature. At first 
her mood was resentful; then it became 
repentant : that was succeeded by one of 
heart-sickening remorse. Eemorse for her 
own line of conduct during the past years. 
"With the low fever in Switzerland, she began 
to think of serious things. The awakening 
to the responsibilities that lie upon us to 
remember and prepare for a future and better 
state — an awakening that comes to us all 
sooner or later, in a greater or a less degree 
— came to Lady Adela. She saw what 
her past life had been, all its mocking con- 
tempt for what was good, its supreme indif 
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ference, its intense selfishness. Night by 
night on her bended knees, amid sobs and 
bitter tears, she besought forgiveness of th 
Most High. Her cheeks turned red with 
shame whenever she thought of her kind 
and good husband, and of how she had re- 
quited him. Lady Harriet was right too in 
her surmise — that Adela had now grown to 
lom her husband. How full of contradictions 
this human heart of ours is, experience shows 
us more surely day by day. When she could 
have indulged that love, she threw it con- 
temptuously from her ; now that the time had 
gone by for it, it was becoming something 
like idolatry. 

Adela did not get better; perhaps, with 
this distressed frame of mind, much improve- 
ment was not to be looked for. At length 
the Maclvors grew alarmed, and resolved to 
take her to Paris for change and for better 
advice. Adela, contrary to expectation, made 
no objection; it seemed as though she no 
longer cared a straw where she went, or what 
became of her. ^ ^ If we offered to box her 
up in a cofl&n and bury her for good and all. 
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I don't believe she'd say no," said Lady 
Harriet one day to the Laird. To Paris they 
came, reaching it dnring March, and M. le 
Docteur Feron was at once called in, a man 
of great repute among the English. It was 
now April, and M. le Docteur, with all his 
skill, had done nothing. 

" But truly there's no reason in it, miladi," 
he was saying this fine day to Lady Harriet, 
in English, the language he generally chose to 
use with his patients, however perfectly they 
might speak his own. ^^Miladi Adela has 
nothing grave amiss with her ; absolutely no- 
thing. To sit as she does has no reason in it I 
assert. There is no sense common within it." 
" As I tell her continually," rejoined Lady 
Harriet, smiling to herself at his quaint 
phrases. 

**What illness she has, rests on the 
nerves," proceeded the doctor. ** A little 
on the mind. The earliest day I saw her I 
asked whether she did have one great shock, 
or trouble: you remember, do you not, 
madame ? " 

^* But— good gracious ! — one ought not to 
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give way perpetually to any shock, or trouble—^ 
even if one has had such a thing," remon- 
strated Lady Harriet. 

*^ As I say. Can anything be more clear ? 
Miladi has nothing to render her sick, and yet 

miladi sits there, all sick, day after day. 

You hear, miladi ? " — turning to Adela. 

"Oh, yes, I hear," she gently answered, 
lifting her wan but still lovely face for a 
moment, and then letting it drop again. 

"And it is time to end this state of 
things," resumed the doctor to Lady Harriet. 
" It must be finished, madame." 

"It ought to be," acquiesced Lady Harriet. 
" But if she does not end it herself, how are 
we to do it ? " 

"You go out, madame, with monsieur, 
your husband, into a little society : is it not 
so ? " spoke the doctor, after a pause of con- 
sideration, during which he stroked his face 
with his gloved hand. 

" Of course we do, M. Feron ; we are not 
hermits, and Paris is gay just now," quickly 
answered Lady Harriet. "We go to the 
Blunts' to-night." 
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^ ' Then take her at once also ; take her 
with you. That may be tried. If it does 
not result, truly I shall not know what to 
propose. Drugs are hopeless in a case like 
this/' added the doctor as he made two 
elaborate bows, one to each lady, and went 
out. 

"Now, Adela, you hear!'' began Lady 
Harriet, the moment the door closed, and her 
voice was sternly resolute. " We have tried 
everything, and now we shall try this. You 
go with us to Mrs. Blunt's to-night." 

She did not refuse — wonderful to be able 
to say it. She folded her hands upon her 
chest and sighed in resignation: too worn 
out to combat longer; or, perhaps, too 
apathetical. 

" What is it, Harriet ? Not a dinner ? " 
'' Oh dear no. An evening party ; a crowd, 
I daresay. '$ Music I think. And now I shall 
go and talk^to Dawy about what you are to 
wear," concluded Lady Harriet, escaping from 
the room lest there should come a tardy 
opposition. But no. Adela never made it. 
It seemed j^to her that she was quite worn out 
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'With it all; with the antagonism and the 
preaching, and the doctors and Harriet ; well- 
nigh wearied to death. Davvy dressed her 
plainly enough ; a black net robe with black 
trimmings; and Lady Adela quietly sub- 
mitted, saying neither yes nor no. 

*' Don't let me be announced, Harriet," 
pleaded Adela, as they were going along. 
** Nobody cares to hear my name now. I 
can creep in after you and Sir Sandy." 

Mr. and Mrs. Blunt's house was small and 
their company large. Lady Harriet expected 
a crowd, and she met with it. Adela, un- 
announced according to her wish, shook hands 
with Mrs. Blunt, and escaped into a small 
recess at the end of the further reception- 
room. It was draped oflF by crimson-and-gold 
eurtains, and she sat down, thankful to be 
alon^. She turned giddy : the noise, the 
lights, the crowd unnerved her. It was so 
long now since she had mingled in such. 

She sat on, and began thinking when the 
last time had been. It came into her 
memory with a rush. The last time she had 
made one in these large gatherings was at her 
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own home in Grosvenor Square, not very 
many days before she finally left it. Ay, 
^nd the attendant circumstances also came 
back to her, even to the words which had 
passed between herself and her husband. In 
the bitter contempt she cherished for him,, 
she had not chosen to inform him of the 
assembly she pui-posed having, but sent out 
the cards unknown to him. He knew no- 
thing about it until the night arrived and he 
came home to dinner. 

'^ What is the awning up for ? " he asked 
of Hilson, wondering a little. 

*' My lady has an assembly to-night, sir,"^ 
was the answer. 

^^ A large one?" 

'* Very, sir.'' 

Mr. Grubb knitted his brow, and went on to 
his wife. It was not the fact of the assembly 
that vexed him ; it was that she had not 
made it worth her while to inform him of it. 

Dawy was putting the finishing touches to 
her hair. How well she remembered it now ; 
every minute particular came back to her, bit 
by bit : where she sat in the room — not at the 
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dressing-glass as usual, but before the open 
window, for it was intensely hot. Her robe 
was of costly white lace adorned with pearls. 

"What is this, Adela?" he had asked. 
" I hear you have a large assembly to-night." 

"Well?" she retorted. 

" Could you not have told me ? " 

" I did not see any especial necessity for 
teUing you." 

" I might have had an engagement. In 
fact, I have one. I ought to go to one of the 
hotels to-night to see a gentleman who has 
come over from India on business." 

" You can go," was her scornful reply to 
this. * ' Your presence is not needed here ; it 
is' not at all necessary to the success of the 
evening." 

" There is one, at any rate, who would not 
miss me ; and that is yourself," had been his 
reply as he left her, to go to his room to dress 
for dinner. Yes, it all came back vividly to- 
night. 

She bent her face in her hands as she 
recalled this, hiding it in very shame that she 
could have been so wicked. Lady Sarah 
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Hope had once told her the devil had got 
possession of her. " Not only the devil," 
moaned Adela now, *' but all his myrmidons." 

A lady was beginning to sing. She had a 
sweet and powerful voice, and she chose a 
song Mr. Grubb used to be particularly fond 
of— ^^Kobm Adair." 

Adela looked beyond the draperies at the 
crowd, gathering itself up for a momentary 
stillness, and disposed herself to listen. Her 
thoughts were full of Mr. • Grubb, as the 
verses went on. Every word came home 
to her aching heart. 

** But him I loved so well 
Still in my heart doth dwell— ' 

Oh, I shall ne'er forget 

Eobin Adair.*' 

Applause ensued. It was much better de- 
served than that usually accorded in these 
cases. A minute later, and some one called 
out **Hush}" for the lady had consented to 
smg again. The noise subsided into silence; 
the singer was turning over the leaves of her 
music-book. 
- To this silence there arose an interruption. 
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Mr. Blunt's English butler appeared, announo 
ing a late gnest : 

" Sir Francis Netherleigh." 

The man had a low, sonorous voice, and 
every syllable penetrated to Lady Adela's ear. 
The name struck on the chords of her memory. 
Sir Francis Netherleigh ! Why, he had been 
dead many a year. Could another Sir Francis 
Netherleigh be in existence ? What did it 
mean ? — ^for it must be remembered that all 
such news had been kept and was still kept 
from her. Lady Adela gazed out from her 
obscure vantage-ground. 

Not for a minute or two did she see any- 
thing: the company was dense. Then, thread- 
ing his way through the line made for him, 
advanced a man of noble form and face, the 
form and face of him she had once called 
husband. 

He was in evening dress, and in mourning. 
The studs in his shirt were black, as were the 
gloves he wore. He seemed to be making 
direct for the recess, for Adela ; and she shrank 
behind the draperies to conceal herself. 

For a moment all things seemed to be in a 
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mist, inwardly and outwardly. What brought 
Mr. Grubb there — and who was the Sir 
Francis Netherleigh that had been announced, 
and where was he ? 

Not to Adela had he been advancing, 
neither did he see her. Mrs. Blunt chanced 
to be standing before the recess ; it was to 
her he was ma.king his way. 

'^How do you do, Sir Francis?" she 
warmly exclaimed, meeting his hand. *'It is 
so good of you to come : my husband thought 
you would not be able to spare the time." 

' ' I thought so also when I spoke to him 
this afternoon," was the answer, given in 
the earnest, pleasant tones Adela remembered 
so well. ^' My stay in Paris is but for a few 
hours this time. Where is Mr. Blunt ?" 

'' I saw him close by a minute ago. Ah, 
there he is. John," called out Mrs. Blunt, 
" here is Sir Francis Netherleigh." 

They moved towards the fire-place; the 
crowd closed behind them, hiding them from 
sight, and Adela breathed again. So then, 
he was Sir Francis Netherleigh ! How had 
it all come about ? 
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Gathering her shawl around her, she escaped 
from the recess and glided through the room 
with bent head. In the outer room, opening 
to the corridor and the staircase, she came 
upon her sister. 

"Harriet, I must go," she feverishly- 
uttered. " I can't stay here.'' 

" Oh, indeedl" said Lady Harriet. " Well 
— I don't know." 

" If there's no carriage waiting, I can 
have a coach. Or I can walk. It will do me 
no harm. I shall find my way through the 
streets." 

She ran down the stairs. Harriet felt 
obliged to follow her. *^ Will you call up 
Sir Sandy Maclvor's carriage," asked Lady 
Harriet of the servants standing below. 
"Adela, do wait an instant! One would 
think the house was on fire." 

" I must get away," was the eager, terrified 
interruption, and Adela bore onwards to the 
outer door. 

The carriage was called, and came up. In 
point of fact, Sir Sandy and his wife had 
privately agreed to keep it waiting, in case 
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Adela should turn faint in the unusual scene, 
and have to leave. In the porte cochere they 
encountered a lady who was but then arriving. 

** What, going already!" she exclaimed. 

^*Yes,'' replied Lady Harriet; ''and 
wish you would just tell Sir Sandy for me : 
you will be sure to see him somewhere in the 
rooms. Say my sister does not feel well and 
we have gone home." 

The entering guest nodded. They passed 
out to the carriage, and were soon bowling 
along the streets. Adela drew into her comer, 
cowering and shivering. 

'' Did you see him ? " she gasped. 

'' Oh, yes, I saw him," grumblingly re- 
sponded Lady Harriet, who was not best 
pleased at having to quit the gay scene in this 
summary fashion. ''I am sure Sandy will 
conclude we have been spirited away, unless 
Mrs. Seymour finds him. A fine flurry he'll 
be in." 

'* Harriet, what did it mean ? Thev called 
him Sir Francis Netherleigh." 

'* He is Sir Francis Netherleigh." 

** Since when ? Why did you not tell me?" 
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'*He has been Francis Netherleigh since 
Aunt Margery died : the name came to him 
with the property. He has been Sir Francis 
since — oh, for about six weeks now. Uncle 
Francis wished the baronetcy to be revived in 
him, and his wishes have been carried out." 

Adela paused, apparently revolving the in- 
formation. ^^Then his name is no longer 
Grubb?" 

"In one sense, no. For all social uses 
that name has passed from him." 

"Why did you never tell me of this ?" 
repeated Adela. 

"From the uncertainty as to whether you 
would care to hear it, Adela. We decided to 
say nothing until you were stronger." 

A second pause of thought. "If he has 
succeeded to the name, why, so have I. 
Have I not ? Though he puts me away 
from himself, Harriet, he cannot take from 
me his name." 

" Of course you have succeeded to it." 

Pause the third. " Then I ought to have 

m 

been annonnced to-night as Lady Adela 
Netherleigh ! " 
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" Had you been announced at all. You 
solved the diflSculty, you know, by telling me 
you would not be announced — that you would 
creep in after me and Sandy." 

*^ What difficulty?" 

** Well, had you heard yourself called 
Netherleigh, you would have wanted to know, 
there and then, the why and the wherefore. 
It might have created a small commotion." 

Pause the fourth. * * Who is he in mourn- 
ing for ? Aunt Margery ? " 

**And also for his mother. Mrs. Lynn 
lived just long enough to see him take up the 
baronetcy. I think it must have gratified 
her — ^that her son should be the one to suc- 
ceed at last. She would have had Court 
Netherleigh in the old days, Adela, had she 
not displeased Uncle Francis by her marriage, 
not Margery Upton. He told Margery so 
when he was dying." 

** The world seems full of changes," sighed 
Adela. 

'^ It always was, and always will be. But 
I fancy the right mostly comes uppermost in 
the end," added Lady Harriet. '^ Where is 
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Mary Lynn, you ask ? She lives with Su* 
Francis, in Grosvenor Squara ; the house's 
mistress." 

Adela ceased her questioning. Amid the 
many items for reflection suggested to her by 
the news, was this : that the once hated name 
of Grubb had been suppressed for ever. There 
flashed across her a reminiscence of a day in 
the past autumn, when she was last staying 
at Court Netherleigh. She had been giving 
some scorn to the name, after her all-frequent 
custom, and Margery Upton had answered it 
with a most peculiar look. Adela did not 
then understand the look : she did now. That 
expressive look, had she been able to read it, 
might have told her that Mr. Grubb would 
not long retain the name. Adela shrank 
closer into the comer of the carriage and 
pressed her hands upon her burning eyes. 
The blindness she had shown ! The foolish, 
infatuated woman she had been ! 

** Did you notice how noble he looked 
to-night ? '* she softly said, after awhile. 

** He always did look noble, Adela. Here 
we are.'* 

SOL. III. 'SL 
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The carriage drew up. As Lady Harriet, 
after getting out herself, turned to give her 
hand to Adela, weak enough still to require 
especial care, she did not find it responded 
to. 

'' Are you asleep, child ? Come. We are 
at home/' 

'^ I beg your pardon, Harriet," was the 
meek answer. 

She had only been waiting to stem the 
torrent of tears flowing forth. Lady Harriet 
saw them glistening on her wasted cheeks by 
the light of the carriage lamps. Bitter tears, 
telling of a breaking heart. 

*' Sandy,'' observed Lady Harriet to her 
husband that night, ** I do not see that a 
further stay here will be of benefit to Adela. 
We may as well be making preparations for 
our journey to the Highlands.'' 

''Just as you please," acquiesced Sir 
Sandy. '' I, you know, would rather be in 
the Highlands than anywhere else. Fix your 
own time." 

'* Then we will start next week," decided 
Lady Harriet. 
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But we must revert for a few moments to 
Sir Francis Netherleigh before closing the 
chapter. 

His stay in Paris, a matter of business 
having taken him thither, was limited to some 
four-and-twenty hours. Upon reaching Calais 
on his return homewards, he found one of the 
worst gales blowing that Calais had ever 
known, and he was greeted with the news 
that a boat could not get out, not even the 
mail packet. All he could do was to go to 
an hotel and make himself comfortable until 
the morrow. Late in the afternoon he strolled 
out to take a look at the raging sea, and found 
it was with difl&culty he could struggle 
against the wind. In returning, he was 
blown against a gentleman, or the gentle- 
man against him ; the two laughed, began an 
apology, and then simultaneously shook hands 
— for it was Gerard Hope. Sir Francis 
Netherleigh's kind heart went out in compas- 
sion ; Gerard was looking thin and careworn. 

*^ Come to my hotel and dine with me, 
Gerard," he said impulsively. And Gerard 
went. 
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After dinner they quitted the table d'hote 
for a private room, to which a bottle of choice 
claret was ordered. Talking together of past 
times, the subject of the lost bracelet came 
up. Sir Francis, listening attentively to what 
Gerard said, looking at him keenly as he said 
it, drew the absolute conclusion that Gerard 
was not the thief: he was quick at distin- 
guishing truth from falsehood, was not easily 
deceived. 

"Gerard," he quietly asked, "why have 
you remained so long abroad ? It bears a 
look, you see, to some people, that you are 
afraid to come back; afraid to face the charge." 

" It's not that," returned Gerard. " What 
I can't face is my body of creditors. They 
would pretty soon lay hold of me if I went 
over. As to the other affair, what could I do 
in it ? Nothing. My uncle will never be- 
lieve me not guilty ; and I could not prove 
that I am not." 

" Fill your glass, Gerard. How much do 
you owe ?" 

" Well, it must be as much, I'm afraid, as 
five hundred pounds. 
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" Is that all ! " spoke Sir Francis, rather 
slightingly. 

Gerard laughed. " Not much of an * all ' 
to many a man ; but a great * all ' to a poor 
one. I don't know that I should be much 
better off at home than here," he added in a 
thoughtful tone. '^ So long as that bracelet 
affair lies in doubt, the world will look 
askance at me : and I expect it will never be 
cleared up." 

** It was a most singular thing, quite a 
mystery, as Lady Sarah always calls it. I 
suppose you have no suspicion yourself, 
Gerard, as to the culprit." 

** Why yes, I have, unfortunately." 

Sir Francis caught at the words. '' Wha 
was it?" 

Gerard Hope's pale face, so much paler 
than of yore, turned red. But that he had 
been in a reverie he would not have made 
the unguarded admission. 

" I am sorry to have said so much. Sir 
Francis," he avowed hastily. *^It is true 
that a doubt lies on my mind, but I ought 
not to have spoken of it." 
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^' Nay, but you may trust me, Gerard/* 

'' I don't like to," hesitated Gerard. '' It 
was of a lady. And perhaps I was mis- 
taken." 

*'Not Alice herself," cried Sir Francis, 
jestingly. 

'^No, no. I — ^think — Alice — ^holds — the 
—same— suspicion," he added, with a long 
pause between each word. 

"You had better trust me, Gerard. No 
harm shall come of it, to you or to her ; I 
promise you that." 

"I thought," breathed Gerard, "it was 
Selina Dalrymple." 

" Selina Dalrymple ! " echoed Sir Francis, 
utterly surprised. ^' Since when have you 
thought that ? " 

" Ever since." 

"But why?" 

" Well, partly because nobody but myself 
and Selina went into the room ; and I know 
that it was not I who took it. And partly 
because her visit to the house that evening 
was kept secret — suppressed. Her name, 
as I daresay you know, was never spoken 
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of at all in connection with the matter. Alice 
did not say she had been there, and of course 
I did not." 

*^ But how do you know she was there ? *' 
"I opened the door to her. Listen, Sir 
Francis. As I left that back room where the 
jewels lay on the table, I looked round to 
speak to Alice, and I saw the bracelet, that 
self-same glistening bracelet, lying on the 
table behind the others. I saw it, I say. 
I did not return into the room at all; 
what I had to say to Alice I said with the 
door in my hand. Upon opening the front 
door to let myself out, there stood Selina 
Dalrymple, about to ring. She asked for 
Alice and ran upstairs to her softly, as if she 
did not want to be heard. That Selina went 
into the room where the jewels were and 
admired them, Alice casually said to me 
when we met in the street next day. But 
her visit was never spoken of in the house, 
so far as I know." 

Sir Francis made no remark. Gerard went 
on. 

** In the first blush of the loss, I should as 
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soon have suspected myself as Selina Dal- 
rymple ; sooner perhaps : but when it came 
to be asserted at the investigation that no 
person whatever had been in the room but 
myself, save Alice, I could not see the reason 
of that assertion, and the doubt flashed upon 
me. For one thing " — Gerard dropped his 
voice — ** we learnt how terribly hard-up poor 
Selina was just then. Worse than I was.*' 

** I am very sorry to have heard this, 
Gerard," said Sir Francis, perceiving at once 
how grave were the grounds for the suspicion. 
*' Poor Selina, indeed ! It must never tran- 
spire ; it would kill Oscar. In heart he is 
fond of her as ever." 

" Of course it must not transpire," cheerily 
assented Gerard. '' I have never breathed it, 
until now, to mortal man. But it has made 
things harder for me, you see." 

'' It was said at the time, I remember, that 
you denied the theft in but a half-hearted 
manner. Lady Sarah told me that, herself. 
This suspicion trammelled you ? " 

*' To be sure it did. I vowed to them I 
did not take the bracelet, but in my fear of 
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directing doubts to Selina, I was not as 
emphatic as I might have been, I felt just 
as you express it, Sir Francis — trammelled. 
And I fear," went on Gerard, after a pause, 
''that this same suspicion has been making 
havoc . with poor Alice's heart and health. 
When I get a letter from Frances, as I do 
now and then, she is sure to lament over 
Alice's low spirits and her increasing sickness." 

Francis Netherleigh sat thinking. *'It 
seems to me, Gerard," he presently said, 
'' that you are being punished unjustly; You 
ought to return to England." 

"Ah, but I can't," answered Gerard, 
shaking his head. *' The sharks would be on 
to me. Before I could turn round I should 
be lodged in the Queen's Bench." 

** No, no ; not if they saw you wished to 
pay them later, and that there was a fair 
probabiUty of your doing it." 

"My wish is good enough. As to the 
probability — it is nowhere." 

" Creditors are not as hard as they are some 
times represented, Gerard. I can assure you 
of that. I have ever found them reasonable." 
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Gerard laughed outright. " I daresay you 
have, Sir Francis. It would be an odd 
creditor that would be hard to you/' 

** Ah, but I meant when I have dealt with 
them for other people," replied Sir Francis, 
joining in the laugh. 

*' And if I did get back to London I should 
have nothing to live upon," resumed Gerard. 
** The pittance that I half starve upon in 
these cheap places, I might wholly starve 
upon there. I often wish I could get em- 
ployed as a clerk ; no one but myself knows 
how thankful I should be. But with this 
other thing hanging over my head, who'd 
give me a recommendation, and who'd take 
me without one ! " 

" Well, well, we will see, Gerard. It is a 
long lane that has no turning." 

They talked further yet, and then Gerard 
said good-night. And in the morning Sir 
Francis Netherleigh heard the welcome tidings 
that the wind had gone down suflSciently to 
allow the mail packet to venture out. So he 
went in her to England. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

DESPAIB. 

npHE year had gone on, and the season was 
at its full height. In the breakfast-room at 
Sir Francis Netherleigh's house in Grosvenor 
Square, sat his sister, waiting to pour out the 
coflfee. Ah, how diflferent things were from 
what they had been in his wife's time ! — now 
so well regulated and so pleasant ! Then 
he had had to wait upon himself at breakfast, 
to take it alone ; now he always found his 
sister down before him. 

Mary was good-looking as ever, her wonder- 
ful gray eyes, as Miss Margery used to call 
them, were not a whit less beautiful ; but the 
light-hearted mirth of early days had given 
place to a calm, sad seriousness. It could be 
seen that some great wave of sorrow had passed 
over her heart and left its traces there for ever. 
Just now, as she laid down a letter she had 
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been reading, her face wore an especial air of 
sadness, somewhat of perplexity. Sir Francis 
entered. 

'' I have a letter from Netherleigh, Francis, 
from Alice Dalrymple," began Mary, after they 
had said good morning. '* Mrs. Dalrymple 
has met with an accident, and — but I will 
read you what she says," she broke oflF, 
taking up the letter. 

* ' ^ Selina was driving mamma in a borrowed 
pony-chaise yesterday; the pony took fright at 
a passing caravan — a huge thing, Selina says, 
covered with brooms and baskets and shining 
tins — ran away, and overturned the chaise. 
Selina was not hurt, she never is ; but mamma 
has received, it is feared, some internal injury. 
She asks if you will come down to her, dear 
Mary. Lose no time ; you know how she 
values you.' " 

* * Mistress Selina was driving carelessly, I 
expect," observed Sir Francis. 

^' Of course I will go down. But it cannot 
be to-day, Francis ? " 

** Not very well," he answered, as he took 
his cup of coffee from her hand. *' What 
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should I do with the crowd, coming here to- 
night, without a hostess to receive them ? '* 

For Sir Francis Netherleigh had bidden the 
great world of London to his house that even- 
ing. Such invitations from him were rare 
indeed. This was the first he had given since 
his wife's departure and his mother's death. 

*' True," observed Mary in answer. ^* And 
you also expect that gentleman and his 
wife, who are just home from India, to lunch 
here to-day. Then I will write to Alice and 
tell her I cannot be with her until to-morrow. 
Her mother is not so ill, I trust, as to make a 
day's delay of moment. Perhaps you will go 
down with me, Francis ? " 

** If I can. I know I am wanted at Court 
Netherleigh.'' 

'^ That is settled, then. And now tell me: 
will the Hopes also be here at luncheon ? " 

" Yes ; I asked them last night to meet the 
Didnums. As I told you, Mary, the Hopes 
and the Didnums were great friends when in 
India." 

Although Francis Netherleigh had put away 
his wife, the intimate relations that had existed 
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between himself and her family had not been 
interrupted. He was sometimes at Lord 
Acorn's and at Colonel Hope's, and they 
were often with him. Mr. Didnum, the head 
of a great mercantile house in Calcutta, in 
constant correspondence with that of Christo- 
pher Grubb and Son, in London, was an old 
friend of Colonel Hope, and they were now 
about to meet at luncheon in Grosvenor 
S(luare. 

Breakfast over. Sir Francis Netherleigh went 
to Leadenhall Street as usual, returning in 
time to receive his visitors — the Didnums and 
the Hopes. Frances Chenevix, staying with 
her sister. Lady Sarah Hope, made one of the 
party. ' ' I don't know whether I am expected 
or whether I am not, but I shall go," she 
remarked to Lady Sarah, in her careless 
fashion. And go she did — and had the 
warmest welcome. Everybody liked gay- 
hearted Frances Chenevix, who was as genial 
as her mother was tart. 

The luncheon had been over some little 
time, and they were all talking together with 
interest, when a telegram was brought in for 
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Miss Lynn. It proved to be from the Eector 
of Netherleigh, the Keverend Thomas Cleve- 
land. 

" Mrs. Dalrymple has undergone an opera- 
tion and is in a very low condition. Come to 
her at once. I am sending also to Leaden- 
hall Street, to your brother. She is asking 
for him." 

Such a message puts people into con- 
fusion. All the company shared it. Sir 
Francis looked to ascertain at what time they 
were likely to j&nd a train to carry them to 
Netherleigh, and found they could just catch 
one if they started at once. A servant was 
sent for the fleetest-looking cab he could 
find ; there was no time to get the carriage 
round. 

Mary Lynn was already seated in the cab, 
and Sir Francis was shaking hands with 
Colonel Hope, who had come out to the 
door, when he remembered the guests bidden 
to his house that night. It caused him to 
pause. 

** You must stay and receive them for 
me, Colonel ; be host in my place, and your 
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wife hostess, if she will be so good," he 
hastily decided. '* Explain to everybody how 
it is : dying wishes must be attended to, you 
know : and my getting back is, I daresay, out 
of the question/* 

'*A11 right,** answered Colonel Hope. 
<* Don*t wait, or you will lose your train." 

" All right,'* the Colonel had said, and re- 
turned indoors, went back to the dining- 
room and told his wife what was required of 
them. Lady Sarah stared in perplexity. 

** Keceive the people to-night in his place ! 
"Why, we cannotj Colonel. Did you forget 
that we dine with those people at Hounslow ? 
It*s hard to say at what time we shall get back.*' 

Colonel Hope looked a little perplexed 
too. *'I did forget it,*' he said in his 
solemn way. ** What is to be done ? *' 

" Let mamma be here early and receive 
them," suggested Lady Frances, ever ready 
in an emergency. *' I will help her." 

It was an excellent solution to the diflfi- 
culty. Mr. and Mrs. Didnum took their 
departure; and Lady Sarah Hope, accom- 
panied by her sister Frances, entered her 
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carriage and ordered it to Chenevix House. 
The Colonel walked away to his club. 

Lady Acorn was alone when they entered. 
She listened to the news her daughters told 
her of her son-in-law's being summoned away, 
and of the request that she would take his 
place that night, and receive his guests. 

**I suppose I must," said she, in her 
tart way; **but I shall have to get round 
to Grosvenor Square at an inconveniently 
early hour. Something is sure to happen 
when you want things to go particularly 
smoothly. She'll let Selina drive her out 
again, I should think ! And now — who do 
you suppose is here ? " continued Lady 
Acorn. 

**How can we tell, mamma?" cried 
Frances, before Sarah had time to speak. * * Is 
it Mary ? " 

*atis Adela." 

''Adelaf' 

The Countess nodded. ^' She and Maclvor 
arrived here this morning by the Scotch mail. 
It surprised me, I can tell you. Sandys 
had an unexpected summons to London, from 

VOL. III. I* 
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the lawyers who are acting for him in the 
action about that small property he lays claim 
to; and when he was starting from home, 
nothing would do for Adela, it seems, but she 
must accompany him." 

**Is Harriet come also?" asked Lady 
Sarah. 

*' No. Sandy goes back in a day or 
two." 

'^ And Adela ? Does she return with him ? " 

'' I don't know. Sir Sandy says she seems 
miserable with th<,m, and he think, rf,e will 
be miserable everywhere." 

'' "Where is she ? " asked Frances. 

'^ Upstairs somewhere, in hiding; Grace 
is with her. Grace pities and soothes her 
just as though she were a martyr — instead 
of a silly woman who has wilfully blighted her 
own happiness in life, and entailed no end of 
anxiety on us all." 

After their short stay in Paris in the spring, 
where we last saw Lady Adela, the Maclvors 
went straight to Scotland, avoiding London and 
the cost that would have attended a London 
season, which they could ill a£ford. Adela 
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also shrank from that ; she would have quitted 
them had they sojourned in the metropolis. 
They took up their abode in the Highlands, in 
the old castle that was the paternal stronghold 
of the Maclvors, which was utterly bleak, duxi, 
and remote ; and here, for the past three 
months, Adela had been slowly dying of 
remorse. 

No wonder. Her mind, her whole being, 
80 to say, was filled with the image of her 
husband ; with the longing only to see him ; 
with the bitter, unavailing remorse for the 
past. That one solitary sight of him, in Paris 
at Mrs. Blunt's, had revived within her the 
pain and the excitement, which had been 
previously subsiding into a sort of dull 
apathy. The chateau in Switzerland had been, 
as a residence, lonely and wearisome ; it was 
nothing, in those respects, compared with this 
old castle of Sir Sandy's. At least, Adela 
found it so. In fact, she did not know what 
she wanted. She shrank from even the bare 
suggestion of publicity, and she shrank from 
solitude. She felt herself to be in the posi- 
tion of one whose whole interest in life has 
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departed while yet a long life lies before her : 
the saddest of all sad positions, and the most 

rare. 

Was it to continue so for ever and for ever ? 
Yes, she would wail out in answer, when ask- 
ing herself the question : at least, for so long^ 
as time should last. For there could be no 
change in it. She had forfeited all possibility 
of that. The lone, miserable, dreary woman 
that she was now, must she remain to the 
end. 

She wondered sometimes whether the life 
would kill her ; whether anybody ever died of 
repentance and regret. Existence was be- 
coming cruelly painful, all but unendurable. 
When she opened her weary eyelids to the 
early dawn of a new day, she would moan 
out a faint prayer that God in His com- 
passion would help her to get through it, and 
would bury her face in the pillow, wishing she 
could so bury herself and her misery. 

It must not be thought she was encouraged 
in this state of mind. Lady Harriet Maclvor 
had become intolerably cross on its score 
long ago, openly telling Adela she bad no 
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patience with it. From her Adela got no 
sympathy whatever. Look where she would, 
not a gleam of brightness shone. Not a gleam 
would ever shine for her again. Sick at heart, 
fainting in spirit, it seemed to Adela that any 
change would be welcome ; and when Sir 
Sandy received a letter one morning, telling 
him his presence was needed in London, and 
he announced his intention of starting that 
same day, Adela said she should go with him. 

x\nd Lady Harriet did not oppose it. In 
truth, it brought her relief. Adela was be- 
coming more of a responsibiUty day by day ; 
and she had held some anxious conferences 
with her husband as to the expediency of their 
resigning charge of her. 

'* It is the best thing that could have hap- 
pened, Sandy,'* she said to him, in private. 
^' Take her over to mamma, and tell her every- 
thing. I think they had better keep her 
themselves for a time." 

Hence the unexpected irruption of the 
travellers at Chenevix House. Lady Acorn 
was not best pleased. Not that she was 
sorry to see Adela onco more ; but she had 
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lived in a chronic state of anger with her 
since the separation ; and the accounts written 
to her from time to time by her daughter 
Harriet did not tend to diminish it. 

After the briefest interview with her mother^ 
Adela escaped to the chamber assigned her ; 
the one she used to occupy. This left Sir 
Sandy free to open the budget his wife had 
charged him with, and to say that for the 
present he and Harriet would rather not con- 
tinue to have the responsibility of Adela. 
Lady Acorn, as she listened, audibly wished 
Adela was a child again, that she might 
*'have the nonsense shaken out of her.'* 

Lady Sarah Hope raised her condemnatory 
shoulders, as her mother related this. She 
had never had the slightest sympathy with 
the trouble Adela had brought upon herself, or 
with the remorse it entailed. She had wilfully 
entered on the thorny road and must abide 
by it. 

'*Will you see her, Sarah?" asked Lady 
Acorn. 

**No, I would rather not. At least, not 
to-day. I must be going shortly." 
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Poor Adela I True, she had been guilty of 
grievous oflfences, but they had brought their 
punishment. As we sow, so do we generally 
reap. This return to her mother's home 
seemed to bring back all the past sin, all 
the present anguish, in colours ten-fold more 
vivid. 

Kneeling on the floor in the bed-room, her 
hands clasped round Grace's knees as she sat, 
Adela sobbed out her bitter pain, her repent- 
ance, her hopeless longings for the life and 
the husband she had thrown away. 

'' Poor child ! " sighed Grace, her own tears 
falling as she stroked with a gentle hand 
her unhappy sister's hair, ** your sorrow is, I 
see, hard to bear. If I did but know how to« 
comfort you ! " 

No answer. Except sobs and blinding- 
tears. 

'* Still, Adela, although he is still, in one 
sense of the word, your husband, it is not well 
for you to indulge these thoughts ; these re- 
grets. Were there any hope, even the most 
distant, that things between you would alter, 
it would be different ; but I fear there is not." 
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**I hww there is not," bewailed Adela. 
** What he did, he did for good — ^for ever. In 
that lies the sting." 

* * Then you should no longer, for your own 
peace' sake, dwell upon his memory. Try 
and forget him. It seems curious advice, 
Adela, but I have none better to give." 

'* I e.ant forget him. My dreams by night, 
my thoughts by day, are of him, of him alone. 
If I could but be with him for just one week 
of reconciliation, to show him how I would, if 
possible, atone to him, to let him see that my 
lasting repentance is true, though he put me 
away again at the end, it would be something. 
Oh, Grace, you don't know what my remorse 
is — how hard a cross I have to bear ! " 

She lay on there in her bitter distress. Not 
much less distressing was it to Grace. By 
dint of coaxing, Adela was at length partially 
calmed, and lay back, half exhausted, in an 
easy chair. 

At lunch time, for this had occurred in the 
morning, she refused to go down, or take 
anything. In the afternoon, when Grace was 
back again, Davvy brought up a cup of choco - 
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late and some toast. Whilst taking this in 
a languid manner, her usual manner now, 
Adela abruptly renewed the subject : the only 
one, as she truly said, that ever occupied her 
mind. 

** Do you see him often, Grace ? " 

" Bather often," replied Grace, knowing 
that the question must refer to Sir Francis. 

** He is friendly with you, then ? '' 

" Quite so. The friendship has never been 
interrupted. We are going to his house to- 
night," she added, perhaps incautiously. 

*^ To Grosvenor Square ? " cried Adela, 
leaning forward in the large chair, and put- 
ting down her cup and saucer. 

'* Yes. I think it is the j&rst entertainment 
he has given since you left it. At any rate, 
on a grand scale. Half London will be 
there." 

** If I could but go ! " exclaimed Adela, a 
light rising in her eye, a flush to her pale 
cheek. Grace looked at her in surprise : she 
had forfeited the right ever to enter there. 
Grace made no comment, and a pause enrued. 

" Did you read the speech he made last 
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Thursday night to the Commons ?" resumed 
Adela, in a low tone. 

** Yes. Everybody was talking of it. Did 
ycm read it, Adela ? — over in Scotland?" 

Grace got no answer. Sir Sandy below 
could have told her that Adela used to seize 
upon the Times, when it arrived, with feverish 
interest, to see whether any speech of her 
husband's was quoted in it. If so. Sir Sandy's 
belief was that she learnt it by heart, so long 
did she keep the paper. 

The chocolate taken up again and finished, 
she lay back in the chair, her eyes looking 
into vacancy, her listless hands folded before 
her. Grace, sitting opposite, ostensibly occu- 
pied with some work, for she was rarely idle, 
had leisure to note her sister's countenance. 
It was much changed. Worn, wan, and weary 
it looked, but there was no special appearance 
now of ill health. 

** You are much better, are you not, Adela?'' 

'' Oh, I am very well," was the languid 
rejoinder. 

*' Do you like Scotland ? " 
" I don't know." 
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Grace thonght she was tired after the night 
journey, and resolved to leave her to silence ; 
but there occurred an interruption. Frances 
came in. 

And, that Frances Chenevix could be 
melancholy for more than a minute at any 
time, was not to be expected. In spite of 
Adela's evidently low state of mind, she, after 
a few staid sentences, ran off at a gay tangent. 

" What do you think, Grace ! " she began. 
" We had very nearly lost our party to- 
night — one, Adela, that your whilom hus- 
band gives. He and his sister have been 
telegraphed for this afternoon to Netherleigh. 
Poor Mrs. Dalrymple has met with some 
serious accident ; there has been an operation, 
and the result is, I suppose, uncertain. They 
have both started by train, and therefore can- 
not be at home to receive the people to-night.*' 

** Is the party put off, then ?" questioned 
Grace. 

^^No, there was not time: how could he 
send round to all the world and his wife ? It 
is to take place without him, mamma playing 
host in his absence." 
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**I wonder what Mrs. Dalrymple could 
want with him ? " 

** Just what I wondered, Grace. Mamma 
thinks it must be to speak to him about her 
affairs. He is her executor, I believe : not, 
poor woman, that she has much to leave." 

Adela had lifted her head, Ustening to this 
in silence : an eager look was dawning on her 
face. 

*' Do you mean to say, Frances, that he — 
that my husband — will not be there at all ? — 
in his own house ? " 

*' To be sure I mean it, Adela. He cannot 
be in two places at once, here and Nethfer- 
leigh. He and Mary Lynn have but now 
started on their way thither. I tell mamma 
that while she plays host I shall play hostess. 
Won t it be fun ! " 

'' Grace,*' began Adela very quietly, after 
her sisters had left, for Lady Sarah, thinking 
better of it, came up to see her for a moment, 
*' I shall go with you to-night.'' 

*' Go — ^where did you say ? " questioned 
Grace, in doubt. 

'' To my husband's house.*' 
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Grace dropped her work in consternation. 
" You cannot mean it, Adela." 

" I do mean it. I shall go." 

" Oh, Adela, pray consider what you are 
saying. Go there ! Why, you know that you 
must not." 

" It was my house once," said Adela in 
agitation. 

" But it is yours no longer. Pray consider. 
Of all people in the world, you must not 
attempt to enter it. It would not be 
seemly." 

Adela burst into tears. *' If you knew — if 
you knew how I long for a sight of it, Gracie," 
she gasped, her tone one of imploring prayer, 
" you would not deny me. Only just one 
little look at it, Gracie dear ! What can it 
matter ? He is not there." 

How Grace, who had a tender heart, would 
have contrived to combat this wish, cannot be 
told : but Lady Acorn came in. In answer to 
her quick questioning of what Adela was cry- 
ing about now, Grace deemed it well to tell 
her. 

** Oh," said the Countess, receiving the 
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affair lightly ; nay, rather jocosely, for truly 
she did not suppose Adela could be serious. 
*' Go ihere^ would you ! What would the 
world say, I wonder, if they met Lady Adela 
Netherleigh at that house ? Don't be silly, 
child/' 

What indeed! Adela sighed and said no 
more. But yet, she did so want to go. 
Lying back in her chair, her thoughts busy 
with the past and the present, the longing took 
a terrible hold upon her. 

She dressed, but did not go down to dinner, 
refusing that meal as she had refused luncheon : 
she could not eat any if she went down, was 
all she said. But that Lord Acorn was away 
from home for a few days, Grace might have 
thought she shrank from sitting at table with 
her father. 

Lady Acorn went straight from the dinner- 
table to Grosvenor Square, calling on her way 
at Colonel Hope's for her daughter Frances, 
as had been arranged. Grace, who did not 
care to leave Adela alone for too long an even- 
ing, would go later with Sir Sandy. She 
hastened to dress, not having done so before 
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dinner, and then went to her sister's room 
to remain with her to the last moment. 

But when Grace got there, she found, to 
her dismay, that Adela was 'prepared, to go 
also. Her fan lay on the table, her gloves 
beside it. 

" Adela, indeed you must not ! '* decisively 
spoke Grace. ^' Only think how — how — I 
said it this afternoon — unseemly it will be.*' 

" If you only knew how I am yearning for 
it," came the piteous reiteration, and Adela 
entwined her wasted arms entreatingly about 
her sister. '' My own home once, Gracie, my 
own home onxje ! I seem to be dying for a 
sight of it." 

Never had Grace felt so perplexed, rarely 
so distressed. '* Adela, I dare not sanction 
it ; dare not take you. What would be said 
and thought ? Mamma " 

" You need not take me ; I don't wish to 
get you into trouble with mamma. Dawy 
can tell them to get a cab. Grace, you have 
no right to oppose me," went on Adela in a 
low, firm tone ; ' ' what right can you have ? 
My husband will not be there, and I must see 
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my old home. It may be the last time I 
shall have the chance of it." 

Sir Sandy's step was heard outside in the 
corridor, passing to his chamber. Grace 
opened the door and told him of the trouble. 
He put his little head inside and said a few 
words to Adela in his mild way, begging her 
not to attempt to go ; and then went on to 
his room. 

''I must go, Gracie; I mmt go! Oh, 
Gracie, don't look harshly at me, for I am 
very miserable." 

What was Grace to do ? She had rarely 
been perplexed so much. A little more 
coaxing and combating, and she yielded in 
very helplessness. The conviction lay upon 
her that if she refused to the end, Adela 
would certainly go alone. When an ardent 
desire, such as this, takes possession of one 
weakened in spirit and in health, it assumes 
the form of a fever that must have its course. 

The contention delayed them, and it was 
late when they went down to the carriage. 
Little Sir Sandy took his seat opposite Grace 
and Adela. 
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'* I wash my hands of it/' he said, amiably. 
' ' Please do not let your mother put the blame 
of it upon me, Lady Adela, and tell me I 
ought not to have brought you/' 

A few minutes, and the carriage stopped in 
Grosvenor Square. Other guests were entei- 
ing the house at the same moment. Adela 
shrank behind Grace and Sir Sandy and was 
not observed in the crowd. Her dress was 
black net, as it had been at Mrs. Blunt's, 
though she was not in mourning now; she 
kept her thin black burnous cloak on and 
held it up to her face. She passed close to 
Hilson. The man stepped back in astonish- 
ment, recollected himself, and saluted her 
with an impassive face. 

Keeping in the shade as much as was. 
possible, shrinking into this comer and into 
that, to avoid observation, Adela lost the 
others. She heard their names shouted out in 
a louder voice than Hilson's, '' Lady Grace 
Chenevix and Sir Sandy Maclvor,*' and she 
lingered behind looking about her. 

How painful to her was the sight of the 
old familiar spots! She turned into a small 
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niche and halted there ; her heart was beating 
too painfully to go on, her breath had left her. 
No, she should not be able to carry this ex-' 
pedition out ; she saw now how wrong and 
foolish it had been to attempt it : she had 
Jiut herself into a false position, and she felt 
it in every tingling vein. 

Just one peep she would give at the draw- 
ing-rooms above. Just one. Nobody would 
notice her. Amid the crowds pressing in, 
for the people were in the full flow of arrival, 
she should escape observation. One yearn- 
ing look, and then she would turn back and 
escape the way she came. 

Three or four people in a group, strangers 
to her, were passing upwards. Adela glided 
on behind them. Their names were shouted 
out as her sister's and Sir Sandy's had been ; 
as others were ; and she stole after them, 
within the portals. 

But only to steal back again. Nay, to 
start back. For a too well-remembered voice 
had greeted the visitors : ^ ' I am so glad to 
see you," and a tall, distinguished form stood 
there with outstretched hands : the voice and 
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form of her husband. Later, she knew how 
it was. The faintness succeeding to the 
operation (a very slight one), which had 
alarmed Mrs. Dalrymple herself, and also the 
auifgeon and the Bector, had passed ofif, and 
she, was really in no danger. So that when 
Sir Francis learnt this on his arrival at 
Ketherleigh, he found himself at liberty to 
return. 

Feeling as if she must die in her agony of 
shame, shame at her unwarrantable intrusion, 
which the unexpected sight of her husband 
brought home to her, Adela got down the 
stairs again unseen and unnoticed, and en* 
countered Hilson in the hall. 

" Can I do anything for you, my lady ? — 
can I get you anything ? '' he asked, his tone 
betraying his compassion for her evident sick- 
ness. 

** Yes,'* she said, ''yes:** and she abso- 
lutely put her hand on his arm for momentary 
support, feeling that she should faint and fall. 
* * I want to go home ; I find I am not well 
enough to stay : perhaps one of the carriages 
outside would take me ? ** 
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'' Can J assist you, Lady Adela ? " said a 
voice at her side, from one who was then 
entering and had overheard the colloquy : and 
Adela turned to behold Gerard Hope. 

**Is it you?" she faintly cried. *^ I 
thought you were abroad, Gerard. Are you 
making one of the crowd here to-night ? " 

'' Not as a guest. These grand things no- 
longer pertain to me. I am in England again 
and at work — a clerk in your husband's 
house. Lady Adela; and I have come here 
to-night to see him on a matter of pressing 
business." 

Hilson managed it all. An obliging coach^ 
man, then setting down his freight, was only 
too willing to take home a sick lady. Gerard 
Hope and Hilson both went out with her. 

''Don't say to — ^to anyone — ^that I came, 
Hilson," she whispered as she shrank inta 
a comer of the carriage : and Hilson dis- 
cerned that by ''anyone" she must espe- 
cially mean Sir Francis Netherleigh. 

"You may depend upon me, my lady. 
Chenevix House," he added to the friendly 
xjoachman ; and closed the door on the un- 
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happy woman who was once his master's 
indulged and idolized wife. 

''How sadly she is changed!" thought 
Gerard, gazing after the carriage as it bowled 
away. '' Hilson/' he said, turning to the 
butler, ' ' I must see your master for a minute 
or two. Have you any room that you can 
put me into, away from this entering crowd ?*' 

'' There's the housekeeper's parlour, sir : 
if you don't mind going there. It's quite 
empty." 

'' All right. Tell Sir Francis I bring a 
note from Mr. Howard. Something im- 
portant, I believe." 



CHAPTER Vm. 
ON LADY Livingstone's arm. 

nPHE stately rooms of this, one of the first 
■'- houses in London, were thrown open 
for the reception of the guests, and the 
evening was already waning. Wax-lights 
innumerable shed their rays on the gilded 
decorations, the exquisite paintings, the gor- 
geous dresses of the ladies ; the enlivening 
strains of the band invited to the dance, and 
rare exotics shed forth a sweet perfume. 
Admission to the residence of Sir Francis 
Netherleigh was coveted by the gay world. 

*' There's a rent ! " almost screamed a 
pretty-looking girl. By some mishap in the 
dancing-room her partner had contrived to 
put his foot upon her thin white dress, and 
the bottom of the skirt was torn half off. 

*' Quite impossible that I can finish the 
quadrille," quoth she to him, half in amuse- 
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ment, half provoked at the misfortune. " You 
must find another partner while I go and get 
this repaired." 

It was Frances Chenevix. By some 
neglect, no maid was at the moment in 
attendance up-stairs; and Frances, in. her 
impatience, ran down to the housekeeper's 
-parlour. . As i Adela's sister, and . frequently 
there now with Mary Lynn, she was quite at 
home in the house. She: had gathered the- 
damaged dress up on her arm, but her white 
silk petticoat fell in rich folds around her. 

*' Just look what an object that stupid 

" And there stopped the young lady^ 

For, instead of the housekeeper or maid,, 
whom she expected to meet, nobody was iit 
the room but a gentleman ; a tall, handsome* 
man. She looked thunderstruck: and then 
slowly advanced and stared at him, as if not 
-believing her own eyes. 

**My goodness, Gerard! Well, I should 
just as soon have expected to meet the dead 
here." 

'* How are you. Lady Frances ? " he said, 
holding out his hand with hesitation. 
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' * Lady Frances ! I am much obliged to 
you for your formality. Lady Frances returns 
her thanks to Mr. Hope for his polite inquiries/' 
continued she, in a tone of pique, and honour- 
ing him with a swimming curtsey. 

He caught her hand. " Forgive me, 
Fanny, but our positions have altered. At 
least, mine has ; and how did I know that 
you were not altered with it ?" 

- "You are an ungrateful ^raven," cried 

she, " to croak like that. After getting me 
to write you no end of letters, with all the 
news about everybody, and beginning ^My 
dear Gerard,' and ending ' Your afifectionate 
Fanny,' and being as good to you as a sister, 
you meet me with ' My Lady Frances ! ' 
Now don't squeeze my hand to atoms. What 
on earth have you come to England for? " 

"I could not stop there," he returned, 
with emotion; "I was fretting away my 
heartstrings. So I accepted an offer that w^as 
made to me, and came back. Guess in what 
way, Frances ; and what to do." 

'' How should I know ? To call me 
*Lady Frances,' perhaps." 
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"As a City clerk ; a clerk, to earn my 
bread. That's what I am now. Very con- 
sistent, is it not, for one in my position to 
address familiarly Lady Frances Chenevix ? " 

" You never spoke a grain of sense in your 
life, Gerard," she exclaimed peevishly. " What 
do you mean ? " 

" Sir Francis Netherleigh has taken me 
into his house in Leadenhall Street." 

" Sir Francis Netherleigh ! " she echoed, 
in surprise. " What, with that — that *' 

** That crime hanging over me. Speak up, 
Frances." 

" No ; I was going to say that doubt," re- 
turned the outspoken girl. "I don't believe 
you were guilty : you know that, Gerard." 

" I have been there some little time now, 
Frances; and I came up to-night from the 
City to bring a note to him from Mr. 
Howard " 

** Bather late, is it not, to be in the City ? " 

" It is foreign post night, and we are very 
busy. A telegram came, of some importance, 
I believe, and Mr. Howard has enclosed it to 
Sir Francis." 
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^'But you had a motmtain of debt in 
England, Gerard ; you were afraid of arrest/^ 

^' I have managed a portion of that, thanks 
to Sir FranciB, and the rest i^ey are goii^g to 
let me square up by instalments." 

"And pray, if you have been back some 
time, why have you not come to see us ? *' 

"I don't care to encounter old acquaint- 
ances, Frances; still less to intrude volun'* 
tarily upon them. They might not like it, 
you see/' 

"I see that you have taken up very 
ridiculous notions ; that you are curiously 
altered." 

" Adversity alters most people. That 
bracelet has never been heard of ? " 

"Oh! that's gone for good. No doubt 
melted down in a caldron, as the Colonel calls 
it, and the diamonds reset. "It remains a 
mystery of the past, and is never expected to 
be solved." 

" And they still suspect me ! What is the 
matter with your dress ? " 

" Matter enough," answered she, letting it 
down and turning round for his inspection. 
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** I came here to get it repaired. That great 
booby, John Cust> did it for me." 

** Famiy, how is Alice Dalrymple ? ** 

*' Yon have canse to ask after her ! She is 
dying.- 

"Dying! '* repeated Gerard, in a hushed, 
shocked tone. 

" I do not mean actually dying this night, 
or going to die to-morrow ; but that she is 
dying by slow degrees there is no doubt. It 
may be weeks off yet, or months ; perhaps 
years : I cannot tell." 

"Where is she?" 

" Still at Lady Sarah's. Just now she is 
making a short stay with her mother at 
Netherleigh. She went home, also in the 
spring for a month, and when she came back 
Sarah was so shocked at the change in her 
that she called in medical advice, and we 
have been trying to nurse her up. It is all 
of no use : she gets thinner and weaker." 

*' You are still at Lady Sarah's also ? " 

*^ Oh, to be sure ; I am a fixture there," 
laughed Frances. 

** Are the Hopes here to-night ?" 
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** Yes : or will be. They went out 
somewhere to dinner, and expected to be 
late." 

*'Does my uncle ever speak of me less 
resentfully ? " 

'' Not he. I think his storming over it 
has only made his suspicions stronger. Not 
a week passes but he begins again about 
that detestable bracelet. He is unalter- 
ably persuaded that you took it, and 
nobody must dare to put in a word in your 
defence." 

' ' And does your sister honour me with the 
same belief ? " demanded the young man, 
bitterly. 

* * Sarah is silent on the point to me : I 
think she scarcely knows what to believe. 
You see I tell you all freely, Gerard." 

*' Fanny," he said, dropping his voice, 
*^ how is it that I saw Lady Adela here to- 
night ? " 

** Lady Adela ! " retorted Frances, who 
knew nothing of the escapade. ** That you 
never did." 

'*But I assure you " 
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'^ Hush, for goodness' sake ! Here comes 
Sir Francis." 

*'Why, Fanny I" he exclaimed to his 
sister-in-law as he entered, ** you here ! " 

*' Yes : look at the sight they have made of 
me," replied she, shaking down her dress for 
his benefit, as she had previously done for 
Gerard's. ** I am waiting for some of the 
damsels to mend it for me : I suppose Mr* 
Hope's presence has scared them away» 
Won't mamma be in a rage when she sees 
it ; it is new on to-night." 

She made her escape. Sir Francis's busi- 
ness with Gerard was soon over, when he 
walked with him into the hall. Who should 
be standing there but Colonel Hope. He 
started back when he saw Gerard. 

" Can I believe my senses? " stuttered he» 
' ' Sir Francis Netherleigh, is he one of your 
guests ? " 

**He is here on business," was the reply.. 
** Pass on. Colonel." 

'* No, sir, I will not pass on," cried the 
enraged Colonel, who had not rightly caught 
the word business. ** Or if I do pass on, it 
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will only be to warn your guests to take care 
of their jewellery. So, sir/' he added, turn- 
ing on his nephew, *^ you can come back, can 
you, When the proceeds of your theft are 
spent! You have been starring it in Calais, 
I liear. How long did the bracelet last you 
to live upon ? " 

" Sir,'* answered Gerard, with a pale face, 
^' it has been starving, rather than starring. 
I asserted my innocence at the time, Colonel 
Hope, and I repeat it now." 

** Innocence ! " ironically repeated . the 
Colonel, turning to all sides of the hall, as if 
he took delight in parading the details of the 
unfortunate past. *' The trinkets Were spread 
out on a table in Lady Sarah's own house : 
you came stealthily into it-^— after having been 
forbidden it for another fault — ^went stealthily 
into the room, and the next minute the 
diamond bracelet was missing. It was owing 
to my confounded folly in listening to a parcel 
of women that I did not bring you to trial at 
the time ; I have only once regretted not 
doing it, and that has been ever since. A 
little wholesome correction at the Penitentiary 
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might have made an honest man of you. 
Good-night, Sir Francis; if you encourage 
hiln in your house, you don't have me in it." 

Now another gentleman had entered and 
heard this : some servants also heard it. 
Oolenel Hope, who firmly believed in his 
nephew's guilt, turned off, peppery and in- 
dignant ; his wife was already upstairs ; and 
Geraid, givitig vent to sundry unnephew-like 
expletives, strode after him. The Colonel 
niade a dash into a street cab, and Gerard 
walked towards the City. 

The evening went on. Lady Frances 
Chenevix, her dress all right again, at least to 
Appearance, was waiting to regain breath, 
aft^r ar whirling waltss. Next to her stood a 
lady who had also been whirling. Frances 
did not know her. 

"You are quite exhausted : we kept it up 
too long/' said the gentleman in attendance 
on the strange. ^* Sit down. What can I 
get you ? " 

'* My fan : there it is. Thank you. No- 
thing else." 

'' What an old creature to dance herself 
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down !" thought Frances. " She's forty, if 
she's a day." 

The lady opened her fan, and, while using 
it, the diamonds of her rich bracelet gleamed 
right in the eyes of Frances Cheneyix. 
Frances looked at it, and started : she strained 
her eyes and looked at it again : she bent 
nearer to it, and became agitated with emo- 
tion. If her recollection did not play her 
false, that was the lost bracelet. 

She saw Grace at a distance, and glided up 
to her. **Who is that lady?" she asked, 
pointing to the stranger. 

** I don't know who she is," replied Grace. 
** I was standing by mamma when she wa& 
introduced, but did not catch the name. She 
came late, with the Cadogans." 

'' The idea of people being in the house 
that you don't know!" indignantly spoke 
Frances, who was working herself into a 
fever. ** Where's Sarah? Do you know 
that?" 

'* In the card-room, at the whist-table." 

Lady Sarah, however, had left it, for 
Frances only turned from Grace to encounter 
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her. " I do believe your lost bracelet is in 
the room," she whispered in agitation. '' I 
think I have seen it." 

** Impossible I " responded Lady Sarah 
Hope. 

'* It looks exactly the same ; gold links in- 
terspersed with diamonds : and the clasp is 
the same ; three stars. A tall, ugly woman 
has it on, her black hair strained off her 
face." For, it should be remarked en pas- 
sant that such was not the fashion then. 

** So very trying a style for plain people ! " 
remarked Lady Sarah, carelessly. " Where 
is she ? " 

" There : she is standing up now. Let us 
get close to her. Her dress is that beautiful 
maize colour with old lace." 

Lady Sarah Hope drew near, and obtained 
a sight of the bracelet. The colour flew into 
her face. 

** It is mine, Fanny," she whispered. 

But the lady, at that moment, took a gentle- 
man's arm, and moved away. Lady Sarah 
followed her, with the view of obtaining 
another look. Fanny went to Sir Francis 
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and told him. He showed himself hard of 
belief. 

** You camiot be sure at this distance of time, 
Fanny. And, besides, more bracelets than one 
may have been made of that pattern.*' 

^^ I am so certain that I feel as if I could 
swear to the bracelet," eagerly replied Lady 
Frances. 

'' Hush, hush, Fanny ! " 

** I recollect it perfectly: the bracelet 
struck me the moment I saw it. How 
singular that I should have been talking to 
Gerard Hope about it this night ! " 

Sir Francis smiled. *' Imagination is very 
deceptive, Frances. Your having spoken to 
Mr. Hope of the bracelet brought it into your 
thoughts." 

* * But it could not have brought it to my 
eyes,'' returned the girl. ** Stuff and non- 
sense about imagination, Francis Nether- 
leigh ! I am positive it is the bracelet. Here 
comes Sarah.'' 

*' I suppose Frances has been telling you," 
observed Lady Sarah to her brother-in-law, 
** I feel convinced it is my own bracelet." 
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"; But — as I have just reiinarked to Frances 
— other bracelets may have been made pre- 
eisely simikr to yo J." he ..rged. 

'* If it is mine, the initials * S. H/ are 
scratched on the back of the middle star, I 
did it one day with a penknife/ 
. *' You never mentioned that fact before.- 

** No. I was determined to give no clue. 
I was always afraid of the affair being traced 
home to Gerard, and it would have reflected 
60 much disgrace on my husband's name." 

\l Did you speak to the lady ? — did you ask 
where she got the bracelet ? " interrupted 
Frances. 

** How could I ask her ? " retorted Lady 
^arah. '' I do i^ot know her." 

^M willj" cried Frances, in a resolute tone. 
/* My dl^ar Fanny I '' remonstrated Sir 
Francis. 

; *.VI vow I will/' she persisted. But they 
did not believe her. 

Frances kept her word. She found the 
strange lady in the refreshment-room. Locat- 
ing herself by her side, she entered upon a 
few trifling remarks, which were civilly re- 
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ceived. Suddenly she dashed at once to her 
subject. 

" What a beautiful bracelet ! " 

** I think it is," was the stranger's reply, 
holding out her arm for its inspection, without 
any reservation. 

" One does not often see such a bracelet as 
this," pursued Frances. "Where did you 
buy it ? — ^if you don't mind my asking." 

** Garrards are my jewellers," she replied. 

This very nearly did for Frances: for it 
was at Garrards' that the Colonel originally 
purchased it : and it seemed to give a colour- 
ing to Sir Francis Netherleigh's view of more 
bracelets having been made of the same 
pattern. But she was too anxious and deter- 
mined to stand upon ceremony — ^for Gerard's 
sake : and he was dearer to her than the 
world suspected. 

** We — one of my family — ^lost a bracelet 
exactly like this some time back. When I 
saw it on your arm, I thought it was the 
same. I hoped it was." 

The lady froze directly and laid down her 
arm, making no reply. 
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*' Are you — pardon me, there are painful 
interests involved — are you sure you pur- 
chased this at Garrards' ? " 

** I have said that Messrs. Garrard are my 
jewellers/' replied the stranger, in a cold, 
repelling tone; and the words sounded 
evasive to Frances. ** More I cannot say : 
neither am I aware by what law of courtesy 
you thus question me, nor whom you may be." 

The young lady drew herself up, proudly 
secure in her name and rank. ** I am Lady 

Frances Chenevix. ^And I must beg you 

to pardon me." 

But the stranger only bowed in silence, 
and turned to the refreshment table. Frances 
went to- find the Cadogans, and question 
them. 

She was a Lady Livingstone, they told 
her, wife of a Sir Jasper Livingstone. The 
husband had made a mint of money at some- 
thing or other, and had been knighted ; and 
now they were launching out into high 
society. 

The nose of Lady Frances went into the 
air. A City knight and his wife ! that was it. 
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was it \ How could Mrs. Gadogan have taken 
up with ^Am? 

The Honourable Mrs. Cadogan did not 
choose to say : beyond the assertion that they 
were extremely worthy, good kind of people. 
She could have said thait her spendthrift 
of a husband had borrowed money from Sir 
Jasper Livingstone ; and to prevent being 
bothered for it, and keep them in - good: 
humour, they introduced the Livingstones 
where they could i 

It seemed that nothing more could be done; 
Prances Chenevix went home with her sister' 
Sarah in great excitement, ready to go through 
fire and water, if that would have set her 
doubts at rest one way or the other. 

They found Colonel Hope in excitement on 
another score, and Lady Sarah learnt what it 
was that had caused her husband not to make 
his appearance in the rooms, which she had 
thought quite unaccountable. The Ooloner 
treated them to a little abuse of Gerard, pro- 
phesying that the young man would come to 
be hanged — -which he would deserve, if for 
impudence alone— and wondering what oh' 
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earth could possess Francis Netherleigh to 
make that Leadenhall house of his a refuge 
for the ill-doing destitute. 

Before Frances went to bed, she wrote a 
full account of what had happened to Alice 
Dalrymple, at Netherleigh, saying she was 
quite sure it was the lost bracelet, and also 
telling her of Gerard's return. 

It may, perhaps, as well be mentioned,* 
before we have quite done with the evening, 
that the sudden disappearance of Adela caused 
some commotion in the minds of those two 
individuals, Grace Chenevix and Sir Sandy 
Maclvor, who were alone cognizant of her 
presence in the house. When Grace saw Sir 
Francis Netherleigh standing in his place as 
host, she turned sharply round to motion 
back Adela, following, as she believed, 
behind* But she did not see her : and at the 
moment Sir Francis advanced, took Grace's 
hand, and began telling her about Mrs. 
Dalrymple. 

"What had become of Adela ? Grace's face 
went hot and cold, and as soon as she got 
away from Sir Francis, she looked about for 
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her. Not finding her, unable to inquire after 
her of any of the guests, as it would have 
betrayed Adela's unlawful presence in the 
house, fearing she knew not what, Grace grew 
so troubled that she had no resource but to 
seek her mother and whisper the news. Lady 
Acorn, while giving a few hard words to Adela 
and to Grace also, hit upon the truth that 
the sight of her husband had terrified her 
away, and she was in all probability gone 
back home. '* Hilson will know ; he is in 
the hall," she said to Grace : and Grace went 
to Hilson, and found her mother's view the 
correct one. 

But, although it had ended without ex- 
posure, Lady Acorn could not forgive it. 
She spent the next day telling Adela what 
she thought of her, and that she must be 
getting into a state for a lunatic asylum. 

The letter of Frances Chenevix so troubled 
Alice Dalrymple that she showed it to Selina, 
confessing at the same time what a terrible 
nightmare the loss of the bracelet had been to 
her. Selina told her she was '* silly; " that 
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but for her weakness of health she would 
surely never have suspected either herself or 
Gerard of taking it. ** Go back to London 
without delay," was her emphatic advice to 
Alice, '* and sift it, if you can, to the bottom.'* 
And, as Mrs. Dalrymple was certainly out of 
danger, Alice went up at once. 

She found Frances Chenevix had lost none 
of her eager excitement, while Lady Sarah 
had nearly determined not to move in the 
matter: the bracelet seen on Lady Living- 
stone's arm must have been one of the same 
pattern sold to that lady by Messrs. Garrard. 
To the Colonel nothing had been said. 
Frances, however, would not let it drop. 

The following mommg, saying she wanted 
to do an errand or two, Frances got possession 
of Lady Sarah's carriage, and down she went 
to the Haymarket to see the Messrs. Garrard. 
Alice — more fragile than ever, her once lovely 
countenance so faded now that she looked to be 
dying, as Frances had said to Gerard Hope — 
waited her return in a pitiable state of anxiety. 
Frances came in, all excitement. 

** Alice, it is the bracelet. I am more 
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certain of it than ever. Garraxds' people say 
they have sold many articles of jewellery to 
Lady Livingstone^ but not a diamond bracelet.' 
Moreover, they say that they never had, of 
that precise pattern, but the one bracelet 
Colonel Hope bought." 

*' What is to be done ? " exclaimed Alice. 

'* I know : I shall go to those Livingstones ; 
Garrards' people gave me their address.' 
Gerard shall not stay under this cloud, if I 
can help him out of it. Sir Francis won't 
act in it; he laughs at me: Lady Sarah 
won't act ; and we dare not tell the Colonel. 
He is so obstinate and wrong-headed, he 
would be for arresting Gerard, pending the 
investigation." 

''Frances " 

''Now don't preach, Alice. When I will 
a thing, I will : I am like my lady mother' 
for that. Sarah says she scratched her 
initials on the gold inside the bracelet, and' 
I shall demand to see it : if these Living- 
stones refuse, I'll put the detectives on the 
scent. I will ; as sure as my name is 
Frances Chenevix." 
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" And if the investigation should bring the 
guilt home to — to — Gerard ? " whispered 
Alice in a hollow tone. 

^^ And if it should bring it home to you ! 
and if it should bring it home to me ! " spoke 
the exasperated Frances. ^^ For shame, Alice ; 
it cannot bring it home to Gerard, for he was 
never guilty." 

Alice sighed ; she saw there was no help 
for it, for Lady Frances was resolute. ** I 
have a deeper stake in this than you," she 
said, after a pause of consideration ; ^Met me 
go to the Livingstones. Yes, Frances, you 
must not refuse me ; I have a very, very 
urgent motive for wishing it." 

"You, you weak mite of a thing! you 
would faint before you were half-way through 
the interview," cried Frances, in a tone 
between jest and vexation. 

Alice persisted : and Frances at length 
conceded the point, though with much grum- 
bKng. The carriage was still at the door, for 
Frances had desired that it should wait, and 
Alice hastily dressed herself and went down 
to it, without speaking to Lady Sarah. The 
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footman was closing the door upon her, when 
out flew Frances. 

'* Alice, I have made up my mind to go 
with you ; I cannot keep my patience until 
you are back again. I can sit in the carriage 
while you go in, you know. Lady Living- 
stone will be two feet higher from to-day — 
that the world should have been gladdened 
with a spectacle of Lady Frances Chenevix 
waiting humbly at her door." 

They drove off. Frances talking incessantly 
on the road, but Alice was silent : she was 
deliberating what she should say, and was 
nerving herself to the task. Lady Living- 
stone was at home, and Alice, sending in her 
card, was conducted to her presence, leaving 
Lady Frances in the carriage. 

Frances had described her to be as thin as 
a whipping-post, with a red nose : and Alice 
found Lady Livingstone answer to it very 
well. Sir Jasper, who was also present, was 
much older than his wife, and short and stont ; 
a good-natured looking man, with a wig on 
the top of his head. 

Alice, refined and sensitive, scarcely knew 
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how she opened her subject, but she was met 
in a di£ferent manner from what she had ex- 
pected. The Knight and his wife were really 
worthy people, as Mrs. Cadogan had said : 
but the latter had a mania for getting into 
**high life and high-lived company : " a feat 
she would never be able thoroughly to accom- 
plish. They listened to Alice's tale with 
courtesy, and at length with interest. 

" You will readily conceive the nightmare 
this has been to me," panted Alice, for her 
emotion was great. " The bracelet was under 
my charge, and it disappeared in this extra- 
ordinary way. All the trouble it has been 
productive of to me I am not at liberty to tell 
you, but it has certainly helped to shorten 
my life." 

" You look very ill," observed Lady Living- 
stone, with sympathy. 

"I am worse than I look. I am going 
into the grave rapidly. Others less sensitive, 
or with stronger bodily health, might have 
battled successfully with the distress and 
annoyance ; I could not. I shall die in greater 
peace if this unhappy affair can be cleared. 
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Should it prove to be the same bracelet, wq 
may be able to trax^e out how it was lost/' 

Lady Livingstone left the room and re- 
turned with the diamond bracelet. She held 
it out to Miss Dalrymple, and the colour 
rushed into Alice's poor wan face at the 
gleam of the diamonds : for she beliey^ she 
recognized them. 

*'But stay," she said, drawing back her 
hand as she was about to touch it : ' ^ da not 
give it me just yet. If it be the one we loptj 
the letters S. H. are scratched irregularly 
on the back of the middle star. Perhaps 
you will first look if they are there, Lady 
Livingstone." ; . , 

Lady Livingstone turned the braqelet, 
glanced at the spot indicated, and then 
silently handed it to Sir Jasper. The latter 
smiled. 

''Sure enough here's something on the 
gold — I can't see distinctly without my glasses* 
What is it, Lady Livingstone ? " 

*' The letters S. H., as Miss Dalrymple de- 
scribed: I cannot deny it." 

" Deny it ! no, my lady, what for should 
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"we deny it ? If we are in possession of 
another's bracelet, lost by fraud, and if the 
discovery will set this young lady's mind at 
ease, I don't think either you or I shall be 
the one to deny it. Examine it for yourself, 
ma'am," added he, giving it to Alice. 

She turned it about, she put it on her arm, 
her eyes lighting with the eagerness of con- 
viction. ** It is certainly the same bracelet," 
she affirmed : ^' I could be sure of it, I think, 
without proof, but Lady Sarah's initials are 
there, scratched irregularly, just as she de- 
scribes to have scratched them." 

"It is not beyond the range of possibility 
that initials may have been scratched on this 
bracelet, without its being the same," ob- 
served Lady Livingstone. 

» 

''I think it must be the same," mused Sir 
Jasper. *' It looks suspicious." 

"Lady Frances Chenevix understood you 
to say you bought this of Messrs. Garrard," 
resumed Alice. 

Lady Livingstone felt rather foolish. 
" What I said was, that Messrs. Garrard were 
my jewellers. The fact is, I do not know 
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exactly where this was bought : but I did not 
consider myself called upon to proclaim that 
fact to a young lady who was a stranger to 
me, and in answer to questions which I 
thought were verging on impertinence/' 

*' Her anxiety, scarcely less than my own, 
may have rendered her abrupt/' replied Alice, 
by way of apology for Frances. " Our hope 
is not so much to regain the bracelet, as to 
penetrate the mystery of its disappearance. 
Can you not let me know where you did 
buy it?" 

*' I can," interposed Sir Jasper : '* there's 
no disgrace in having bought it where I did. 
I got it at a pawnbroker's." 

Alice's heart beat violently. A pawn- 
broker's ! Was her haunting fear growing 
into a dread reality ? 

'' I was one day at the East-end of London, 
walking fast, when I saw a topaz -and-amethyst 
cross in a pawnbroker's window," said Sir 
Jasper. *' The thought struck me that it 
would be a pretty ornament for my wife, and 
I went in to look at it. In talking about 
jewellery with the master, he reached out 
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this diamond bracelet, and told me that would 
be a present worth making. Now, I knew 
my lady's head had been running on a 
diamond bracelet; and I was tempted to ask 
what was the lowest figure he would put it at. 
He said it was the most valuable article of 
the sort he had had for a long while, the 
diamonds of the first water, worth four 
hundred guineas of anybody's money; but 
that bemg second-hand he could part with 
it for two hundred and fifty. And I bought 
it. There's where I got the bracelet, 
ma'am." 

" That was just the money Colonel Hope 
gave for it new at Garrards'," said Alice. 
" Two hundred and fifty guineas." 

Sir Jasper stared at her : and then broke 
forth with a comical attempt at rage, for he 
was one of the best-tempered men in the 
world. 

" The old wretch of a cheat ! Sold it to 
me at second-hand price, as he called it, for 
the identical sum it cost new ! Why, he 
ought to be prosecuted for usury." 

**It is just what I tell you, Sir Jasper," 

VOL. III. 
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grumbled his lady. '' You will go to these 
low, second-hand dealers, who always cheat 
where they can, mstead of to a regular 
jeweller ; and mne times out of ten you get 
taken in.'* 

* ' But your having bought it of this pawn- 
broker does not bring me any nearer to 
knowing how he procured it,'* observed 
Alice. 

" I shall go to him this very day and 
ascertain," returned Sir Jasper. '* Trades- 
people may not sell stolen bracelets with im- 
punity. You shall hear from me as soon as 
possible,'' he added to Alice, as he escorted 
her out to the carriage. 

But Sir Jasper Livingstone found it easier 
to say a thing than to do it. The pawn- 
broker protested his ignorance and innocence. 
If the bracelet was a stolen bracelet, he knew 
nothing of that. He had bought it, he said, 
in the regular course of business, at one of 
the pawnbrokers' periodical sales : and of this 
he convmced Sir Jasper. 

Frances Chenevix was in despair. She 
made a confidante of Lady Sarah, and got her 
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to put the affair once more into the hands of 
the detectives; the same officer who had 
charge of it before, Mr. Pullet, taking it up 
again. He had something to work upon 
now. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

LIGHT AT LAST. 

• 

O OME weeks later, in an obscure room of a 
^ low and dilapidated lodging-house, in a 
low and dilapidated neighbourhood, there sat 
a man one evening in the coming twilight : a 
towering, gaunt skeleton, whose remarkably 
long arms and legs looked little more than 
skin and bone. The arms were fully exposed 
to view, since their owner, though he possessed 
and wore a waistcoat, dispensed with the use 
of a shirt. An article, once a coat, lay on 
the floor, to be donned at will — if it could be 
got into for the holes. The man sat on the 
floor in a comer, his head finding a resting- 
place against the wall, and he had dropped 
into a light sleep ; but if ever famine was de- 
picted in a face, it was in his. Unwashed, 
unshaven, with matted hair and feverish lips : 
the cheeks were hollow, the nostrils white 
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and pinched. Some one tried, and shook 
the door ; it aroused him, and he started np, 
hnt only to cower in a bending attitude and 
listen. 

'' I hear you," cried a voice. " How are 
you to-night, Joe ? Open the door." 

The voice was not one he knew ; con- 
sequently not one that might be responded 
to. 

"Do you call this politeness, Joe Nicholls ? 
If you don't open the door I shall take the 
liberty of opening it for myself : which will 
put you to the trouble of mending the fasten- 
ings afterwards." 

" Who are you ? " cried Nicholls, reading 
determination in the voice. 'Tm gone to 
bed, and I can't admit folks to-night." 

" Gone to bed at eight o'clock ? " 

"Yes : I am ill." 

" I give you one minute, and then I come 
in. You will open it if you wish to save 
trouble." 

Nicholls yielded to his fate : and opened 
the door. 

The gentleman — he looked like one — cast 
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his keen eyes round the room. There was 
not a vestige] of furniture in it ; nothing but 
the bare, dirty walls, from which the mortar 
crumbled, and the bare, dirty boards. 

" What did you mean by saying you were 
gone to bed, eh ? " 

'* So I was. I was asleep there," point- 
ing to the comer, '* and that's my bed. What 
do you want?'' added NichoUs, peering at the 
stranger's face in the gloom of the evening, 
but seeing it imperfectly, for his hat was 
drawn low over it. 

" A little talk with you. That last sweep- 
stake you put into " 

The man lifted his face, and burst forth 
with such eagerness that the stranger could 
only arrest his own words, and listen. 

'' It was a swindle from beginning to end. 
I had scraped together the ten shilling to put 
in it ; and I drew the right horse, and was 
shuffled out of the gains, and I have never 
had my dues ; not a farthing of 'em. Since 
then I've been ill, and I can't get about to 
better myself. Are you come, sir, to make it 
right ? " 
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**Some " — the stranger coughed — ^^ friends 
of mine were in it also/' said he : ** and they 
lost their money." 

" Everybody lost it ; the getters-np bolted 
with all they had drawn into their fingers. 
Have they been took, do you know?" 

"All in good time; they have left their 
trail. So you have been ill, have you ? " 

"HI ! just take a sight at me ! There's a 
arm for a big man." 

He stretched out his naked arm for inspec- 
tion : it appeared as if a touch would snap it. 
The stranger laid his hand upon its fingers, 
and his other hand appeared to be stealing 
furtively towards his own pocket. 

" I should say this looks like starvation, 
Joe." 

"Some'at nigh akin to it." 

A pause of unsuspicion, and the handcu£fs 
were clapped on the astonished man. He 
started up with an oath. 

" No need to make a noise; Nicholls," said 
the detective » with a careless air, as he lifted 
oflf his hat : " I have two men waiting out- 
side. Do you know me ? " 
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The prisoner gave a gasp. "Why, it's 
Mr. PuUet I " 

"Yes, it's Mr. PuUet, Joe."^ 

" I swear I wasn't in the plate robbery," 
passionately uttered the man. '' I knew of 
it, but I didn't join 'em, and I never had the 
worth of as much as a saltspoon, after it was 
melted down. And they call me a coward, 
and they leave me here to starve and die I 
Sir, I swear I wasn't in it." 

*' We'll talk of the plate robbery another 
time," said the officer ; ^' you have got these 
bracelets on, my man, for another sort of 
bracelet. A diamond one. Don't you remem- 
ber it ? " 

The prisoner's mouth fell. ''I thought 
that was over and done with, all this time — 
I don't know what you mean," he added, 
correcting himself. 

"No," said the officer, "it is just begin- 
ning. The bracelet is found, and has been 
traced to you. You were a clever fellow, Joe, 
and I had my doubts of you at the time, you 
know. I thought then you were too clever 
to go on long." 
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^' I should be ashamed to play the sneak, 
and catch a fellow in this way/' cried Joe, 
driven to exasperation. '* Why couldn't you 
come openly, in your proper clothes ? not 
playing the spy in the garb of a friendly 
civilian?" 

" My men are in their ' proper clothes,' " 
was the equable answer, ' ' and you will have 
the honour of their escort presently. I came 
in because they did not know you, and I 
did. You might have had a host of friends 
around you here." 

*' Three officers to take a single man, and 
he a skeleton ! " retorted Nicholls, with a great 
show of indignation. 

"Ay; but you were powerful once, and 
ferocious, too. The skeleton aspect is a 
recent one." 

" And to be took for nothing ! I know 
naught of any bracelet/' 

^' Don't trouble yourself with inventions, 
Nicholls. Your friend is safe in our hands, 
and has made a full confession." 

"What friend?" asked Nicholls, too 
eagerly. 
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*' The lady you got to dispose of it for you." 

NichoUs was startled to incaution. ** She 
hasn't split, has she ? " 

*' Every particular she knew or guessed at. 
Split to save herself." 

*^ Then there's no faith in woman." 

'' There never was yet," returned Mr. 
Pullet. " If they are not at the top and 
bottom of every mischief, Joe, they are sure 
to be in the middle. Is this your coat ? " 
touching it gingerly. 

** She's a disgrace to the female sex, she 
is," raved Nicholls, disregarding the question 
as to his coat. *' But it's a relief, now I'm 
took ; it's a weight off my mind. I was 
always expecting it : and I shall, at any rate, 
get food in the Old Bailey." 

** Ah," said the officer, ''you were in good 
service as a respectable servant, Nicholls ; you 
had better have stuck to your duties." 

*' The temptation was so great," returned 
the man, who had evidently abandoned all 
idea of denial ; and, now that he had done so, 
was ready to be voluble with remembrances 
and particulars. 
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" Don't say anything to me. It will be 
used against yon." 

*' It all came of my long legs," cried 
NichoUs, ignoring the friendly injunction, and 
proceeding to enlarge on the feat he had per- 
formed. And it may as well be observed that 
legs so long as his are rarely seen. " I have 
never had a happy hour since ; it's true, sir. 
I was second footman there, and a good place 
I had ; and I have wished, thousands of times, 
that the bracelet had been at the bottom of 
the sea. Our folks had took a house in the 
neighbourhood of Ascot for the race week ; 
they had left me at home to take care of the 
kitchen-maid and another inferior or two, 
carrying the rest of the servants with them. 
I had to clean the winders before they returned, 
and I had druv it off till the Thursday evening, 
when out I got on the balqueny, intending to 
begin with the back drawing-room — —'' 

" What do you say you got out on ? " 

" The balqueny. The thing with the green 
rails round it, that encloses the winder. While 
I was leaning over the rails sorting my wash- 
leathers, I heard something like click, click. 
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click going on in the fellow room next door 
— which was Colonel Hope's — just as if light 
articles of some sort were being laid sharp on 
a table. Presently two voices began to talk, a 
lady's and a gentleman's, and I listened " 

*'No good ever comes of listening, Joe," 
interrupted the officer. 

' ' I didn't listen for the sake of listening ; 
but it was awful hot, standing outside there 
in the sun, and listening was better than 
working. I didn't want to hear, neither, for 
I was thinking of my own concerns, and what 
a fool I was to have idled away my time all day 
till the sun come on the back winders. Bit 
by bit, I heard what they were talking of — 
that it was jewels they had got there, and 
that one of 'em was worth two hundred 
guineas. Thinks I, if that was mine, I'd do 
no more work. After a while, I heard them 
go out of the room, and I thought I'd have a 
look at the rich things, so I stepped over 
slant- ways on to the little ledge running along 
the houses, holding on by our balqueny, and 
then I passed my hands along the wall till I 
got hold of their balqueny — but one with 
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ordinary legs and arms couldn't have done it. 
You couldn't, sir." 

'* Perhaps not,'* remarked the officer. 

" There wasn't fur to fall, if I had fell, 
only on to the kitchen leads underneath : 
leastways not fur enough to kill one, and the 
leads was flat. But I didn't fall, and I raised 
myself on to their balqueny, and looked in. 
My ! what a show it was ! stunning jewels, 
all laid out there : so close, that if I had put 
my hand inside, it must have struck all among 
'em : and the fiend prompted me to take one. 
I didn't stop to look, I didn't stop to think : 
the one that twinkled the brightest and had 
the most stones in it was the nearest to me^ 
and I clutched it, and slipped it into my 
footman's undress jacket, and stepped back 
again." 

** And got safe into your balcony ? " 

'* Yes, and inside : I didn't clean the 
winder that night. I was upset like, by 
what I had done ; and, if I could have put it 
back again, I think I should ; but there was 
no opportunity. I wrapped it up in my 
winder-leather, and then in a sheet of brown 
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paper, and then I put it up the chimbley in 
one of the spare bedrooms. I was up the 
next moming afore five, and I cleaned my 
winders : I'd no trouble to awake myself j for 
I had never slept. The same day, towards 
evening— or the next was it ? I forget— 
you called, sir, and asked me some questions 
— whether we had seen anyone on the leads 
at the back, and such like. I said that 
master was just come home from Ascot, and 
would you be pleased to speak to him." 

" Ah ! " again remarked the officer, " you 
were a clever fellow that day. But if my 
suspicions had not been strongly directed to 
another quarter, I might have looked you up 
more sharply." 

*' I kep' it by me for a month or two, and 
then I gave warning to leave. I thought I'd 
have my fling, and had made acquaintance 
with her — ^that lady you've just spoken of^ — 
and somehow she wormed out of me that I 
had got it, and I let her dispose of it for me, 
for she said she knew how to do it without 
danger." 

^^ What did you get for it ? " 
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The skeleton shook his head, ** Thirty- 
four pounds, and I had counted on a hun- 
dred and fifty. She took her oath she had 
not helped herself to a sixpence." 

** Oaths are plentiful with some ladies," 
remarked Mr. Pullet. 

*' She stood to it she hadn't kep' a far- 
thing, and she stopped and helped me to 
spend the change. After that was done she 
went over to stop with somebody else who 
was in luck. And I have tried to go on, and 
I can't : honestly or dishonestly, it seems all 
one: nothing prospers, and I'm naked and 
famishing. I wish I was dying." 

" Evil courses rarely do prosper, NichoUs," 
said the officer, as he called in the policemen 
and consigned the gentleman to their care. 

So Gerard Hope was innocent ! 

"But how was it you skilful detectives 
could not be on this man's scent ? " asked 
Colonel Hope of Mr. Pullet, when he heard 
the tale. 

** Colonel, I was thrown off it. Your 
positive belief in your nephew's guilt infected 
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me ; appearances were certainly very strong 
against him. Neither was his own manner alto- 
gether satisfactory, to my mind. He treated 
the obvious suspicion of him more as a jest 
than in earnest; never, so far as I heard, 
giving a downright hearty denial to it." 

** He was a fool," interjected the Colonel. 

"Also," continued Mr. Pullet, "Miss Dal- 
rymple's evidence served to throw me oflf 
other suspicion. She said, if you remember, 
sir, that she did not leave the room ; but it 
now appears that she did leave it when your 
nephew did, though only for a few moments. 
Those few moments sufficed to do the job." 

"It is strange she could not tell the exact 
truth," growled the Colonel. 

" She probably thought she was exact 
enough, since she remained outside the door, 
and could answer for it that no one entered 
by it. She forgot the window. I thought of 
the window the instant the loss was men- 
tioned to me ; but Miss Dalrymple's assertion, 
that she never had the window out of her 
view, prevented my dwelling on it. I did go 
to the next door, and saw this very fellow 
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who committed the robbery, but his maimer 
was sufficiently satisfactory. He talked too 
freely ; I did not like that ; but I found he 
had been m the same service fifteen months : 
and, as I must repeat, in my mind the guilt 
lay with another." 

** It is a confoundedly unpleasant affair for 
me," cried the Colonel. *' I have published 
my nephew's disgrace all over London." 

" It is more unpleasant for him, Colonel," 
was the rejoinder of Mr. Pullet. 

' * And I have kept him short of money, and 
suffered him to be sued for debt ; and I have 
let him go and live among the runaway scamps 
over the water ; and now he is working as a 
merchant's clerk ! In short, I have played 
the very dsnce with him." 

*^ But reparation lies, doubtless, in your 
own heart and hands. Colonel." 

'' I don't know that, sir," testily concluded 
the Colonel. 

Once more Gerard Hope entered his uncle's 
house ; not as an interloper, stealing into it in 
secret ; but as an honoured guest, to whom 

VOL. III. p 
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reparation was due, and must be made. Alice 
Dalrymple chanced to be alone. She was lean- 
ing back in her invalid chair, a joyous flush on 
her wasted cheek, a joyous happiness in her 
eye. Still the shadow of coming death was 
there, and Mr. Hope was shocked to see her 
— more shocked and startled than he had ex- 
pected, or chose to express. 

** Oh, Alice ! what has done this ? " 

''That has helped it on," she answered, 
pointing to the bracelet ; which, returned to 
its true owner, lay on the table. ** I should 
not have lived very many years ; of that I 
am convinced ; but I think this has taken a 
little from my life. The bracelet has been 
the cause of misery to many of us. Lady 
Sarah says she shall never regard it but as an 
ill-starred trinket, or wear it with any plea- 
sure." 

*' But, Alice, why should you have suflFered 
it thus to affect you ? " he remonstrated. 
*' You knew your own innocence, and you say 
you believed and trusted in mine : what did 
you fear ? " 

**I will tell you, Gerard," she whispered, a 
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deeper hectic rising to her cheeks. '^ I could 
not have confessed my fear, even in dying ; 
it was too distressing, too terrible ; but now 
that it is all clear, I will tell it. I believed 
my sister had taken the bracelet.*' 

** Ah,'' said Gerard, carelessly. 

'^ Selina called to see me that evening, as 
you saw, and she was for a minute or two in 
the room alone with the trinkets : I went up- 
stairs to get a letter. She wanted money 
badly at the time, as you cannot fail to re- 
member, and I feared she had been tempted 
to take the bracelet — just as this unfortunate 
man was tempted. Oh, Gerard ! the dread 
of it has been upon me night and day, prey- 
ing upon my fears, weighing down my spirits, 
wearing away my health and my life. Now 
hope would alternate, now fear. And I had 
to bear it all in silence. It is that enforced, 
dreadful silence that has so tried me." 

*^ Why did you not question Selina ? " 

'^ I did. She denied it. As good as laughed 
at me. But you know how light-headed and 
careless her nature is ; and the fear remained 
with me." 
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** It must have been a morbid fear, 
AUce." 

" Not so — ^if you knew all. But it is at an 
end, and I am very thankful. I have only 
one hope now," she added, looking up at him 
with a sunny smile. " Ah, Gerard ! can you 
not guess it?" 

** No," he answered, in a stifled voice. '* I 
can only guess that you are lost to me." 

" Lost to all here. Have you forgotten 
our brief conversation, the night you went 
into exile ? I told you then there was one 
far more worthy of you than I could have 
ever been." 

**None will ever be half so worthy ; or — 
I will say it, Alice, in spite of your warning 
hand — half so loved;" 

*' Gerard," sinking her voice, '*she has 
waited for you." 

*' Nonsense," he rejoined. 

** She has. When she shall be your wife, 
you may tell her that I saw it and said it — 
she might have had John Oust." 

'' My darling " 

^^Stay, Gerard," she gravely interrupted; 
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** those words of endearment axe not for me. 
Can you deny that you love her ?" 

** Perhaps I do — in a degree. Next to 
yourself " 

" Put me out of your thoughts while we 

speak. If I were where I may perhaps 

soon be, would she not be dearer to you than 
anyone on earth ? Would you not be well 
pleased to make her your wife ?'* 

'' Yes, I might be." 

** That is enough, Gerard. Frances " 

''Wait a bit," interrupted Gerard. ''Don't 
you think, Alice, that you have the morbid 
feeling on you yet ? With this dread re- 
moved — ^which, as you truly express it, must 
have been to you a very nightmare — ^you may, 
nay, I think you will, regain health and 
strength, and be a comfort to us all for years." 

" I may regain it in a measure. It is 
simply impossible that in any case my life 
will be a long one. Let me — dear Gerard ! — 
let me make somebody happy while I may ! 
Hark ! that's the door — and this is her light 
step on the stairs I " 

Frances Chenevix came in. " Good 
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gracious, is it you, Gerard!" she exclaimed. 
'* You and Alice look as if you were talking 
secrets/' 

*' So we have been," said Alice. '* Frances, 
what can we do to keep him amongst us ? 
Do you know what Colonel Hope has told 
him?" 

'' No. What ? " 

" That though he shall be reinstated in 
favour as to money matters, he shall not be 
in his affection or his home, unless he prove 
sorry for that past rebellion of his." 

'' When did the Colonel tell him ? When 
did he see him ?" 

** This morning : before Gerard came here. 
I think Gerard is sorry for it : you must help 
him to be more so." 

" Fanny," said Gerard, while a damask 
flush mantled in her cheeks, deeper than the 
hectic making havoc with those of Alice, 
*' imll you help me ? " 

* ' As if I could make head or tail of what 
you two are rambling about ! " cried she, as 
she attempted to turn away; but Gerard 
caught her to his side. 
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^^ Fanny — ^will you drive me again from 
the house ? " 

She lifted her eyes, twinkling with a little 
spice of mischief. *' I did not drive you be- 
fore/' 

'* In a manner, yes. Do you know what 
did drive me ? " 

She had known it at the time ; and Gerard 
read it in her face. 

" I see it all," he murmured ; *^ you have 
been far kinder to me than I deserved. Fanny, 
let me try and repay you for it." 

** Are you sure you would not rather have 
Alice ? " she asked, in her clear-sighted inde- 
pendence. 

He shook his head sorrowfully. Alice 
caught their hands together, and held them 
between her own, with a mental aspiration 
for their life's future happiness. Some time 
back she could not have breathed it in so fer- 
vent a spirit : but — as she had said — the 
present world and its hopes were closing to her. 

" But you know, Gerard," cried Lady 
Frances, in a saucy tone, *' if you ever do 
help yourself to somebody's bracelet in reality, 
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you must not expect me to go to prison with 
you." 

** Yes I shall/' he answered promptly. *' A 
wife must share the fortunes of her husband. 
She takes him for better — or for worse." 

He sealed the compact with a kiss. And 
there was much rejoicing that day in the house 
of Colonel Hope. 
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CHAPTER X. 

YISITOBS AT MOAT GRANGE. 

A UTUMN weather lay on the world and on 
Netherleigh. 

Things were coming to a revolt. Never 
were poor tenant-farmers so ground down and 
oppressed as those on the estate of Moat 
Grange. Kents were raised, fines imposed, 
expenses, properly belonging to landlords, re- 
fused to be paid or allowed for. Oscar Dalrym- 
ple was ruling with a hand of iron, hard and 
cruel. 

At least, Oscar got the credit of it. In 
point of fact he was perhaps a little ashamed 
of the existing state of things, and would have 
somewhat altered it if he could. A year ago 
Oscar had let the whole estate to a sort of 
agent, a man named Pinnett, and Pinnett was 
playing Old Gooseberry with everything. 

That was the expressive phrase, whatever 
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it might mean, the indignant people used. 
They refused to lay the blame on Pinnett, 
utterly refused to recognise him in the matter ; 
arguing, perhaps rightly, that unless he had 
Mr. Dalrymple's sanction to harsh measures 
he could not exercise them, and that Mr. 
Dalrymple was, therefore, alone to blame. 
Most likely Oscar had no resource but to 
sanction it all, tacitly at any rate. " 

As to the Grange itself, the mansion, it 
was now the dreariest of the dreary^ It had 
not been let with the estate, and Oscar and 
his wife still lived in it. Two maids were 
kept, and a man for out-door work — the 
garden and the poultry. Most of the rooms 
were locked up. Selina would unlock the 
doors sometimes and open the shutters ; and 
pace about the lonely floors, and wish she had 
not been guilty of the folly which had led to 
these wretched retrenchments. Things, in- 
doors and out, were getting worse day by 
day. 

One morning John Lee called at the 
Grange : a respectable man, whose name you 
cannot have forgotten. He had rented all 
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his life, and his father before him, under the 
Dalrymples. 

'' Sir/' he began to Oscar, without any 
circumlocution, ** I have come up about that 
paper which has been sent to me by Jones, 
your lawyer. It's a notice that next Michael- 
mas, when my lease will expire, the rent is to 
be raised." 

'' Well ? " said Mr. Dalrymple. 

" A pound an acre. A 'pound an acre^'' re- 
peated the farmer with increased emphasis. 
" Jones must have made a mistake, sir." 

'* I fancy not. But Jones is not my lawyer, 
you know ; he is Mr. Pinnett's." 

" We don't want to have anything to do 
with Mr. Pinnett, or to hear his name, sir. 
I have always rented under the Dalrymples ; 
and I hope to do it still, sir, with your leave." 

** You know, Lee, that Pinnett has a lease 
of the whole estate. What he proposes is no 
doubt fair. Your farm will well bear the in- 
creased rent he means to put on it." 

" Increased by a pound an acre ! " cried the 
farmer, in his excitement. *'No, sir; it 
won't bear it, for I'll never pay it." 
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" I am sorry for that, Mr. Lee, because it 
will leave Pinnett only one alternative : to 
substitute in its place a notice to quit." 

** To quit ! to quit the farm ! '' reiterated 
Lee, in his astonishment. "Why, it has 
been my home all my life, sir, and it was my 
father's before me. I was bom on that farm, 
Mr. Dalrymple, years and years before you 
ever came into the world, and I mean to die 
on it. I have spared neither money nor 
labour to bring it to its present flourishing 
condition." 

" My good sir, I say as you do, that the 
land is flourishing; sufl&ciently so to justify 
the advanced rent Pinnett proposes. Two of 
you were here yesterday on this same errand 
— ^Watkins and Bumford." 

*' They have spent money on their farms, 
too, expecting to reap future benefit. You 
see, we never thought of Mr. Daliymple's 
dying young, and " 

* * Are you speaking of young Kobert 
Dalrymple ? " 

** No, no, poor fellow; of his father. Mr. 
Dalrymple did die young, so to say; you 
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can't call a man under fifty old. His death, 
and his son's close upon it, brought you, 
sir, to rule over us, and I am sorry to say 
your rule's a very hard one." 

" It will not be made easier," curtly replied 
Oscar Dalrymple, who was getting angry. 
" And I will not detain you longer, Mr. Lee," 
he added, rising. ''Your time is valuable." 

" And what is to be my answer, sir ? " 

"It no longer lies with me to give an 
answer, Lee, and I must request that you do 
not refer to me again. Pinnett's answer will 
no doubt be that you must renew the lease at 
the additional rent demanded, or else give up 
the farm." 

Farmer Lee swung away in a passion. In 
turning out of the first field he met two ladies : 
one young and very pretty, the other get- 
ting to look old ; her thin features were 
white, and her hair was grey. They were 
Mrs. Dalrymple and Mary Lynn. Close upon 
Mrs. Dalrymple's recovery from her accident, 
which turned out to have been not at all 
formidable, she caught a violent cold ; it laid 
her up longer than a cold had ever laid her 
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up before, and seemed to have tried her greatly. 
Mary Lynn had now just come again to 
Netherleigh to stay a week or two with her. 

"Is it you, ma'am ! '' cried the farmer, 
touching his hat. *' I'm glad to see you out 
again." 

'* At one time I thought I never should 
come out again," she answered; ** I am very 
weak still. And how are you, Mr. Lee ? " 

'* Middling, ma'am. Anything but well 
just now, in temper." And the farmer 
touched upon his grievances, spoke of the 
interview he had just held at the Grange, and 
of its master's harshness. 

" J5 it right to us, ma'am ? " he wound up 
with. " J5 it just. Miss Lynn ? " turning to 
that young lady. "Ah, if poor young Mr. 
Eobert had but lived ! We should have had 
no oppression then." 

Mary turned away her face, blushing 
almost to tears with unhappy remembrances. 
Eobert ! Eobert ! 

" I do believe it will come to a revolt ! " 
said the farmer to Mrs. Dalrymple. "Not 
with us tenants ; you know better than to 
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think that likely, ma'am ; but with those 
people at the cottages. They are getting ripe 
for it." 

"Ay," she answered, in a low, grieved 
tone. " And the worst of it, Mr. Lee, the 
worst to me is, that I am powerless for help 
or remedy." 

** We cannot quite think — it is impossible 
to think or believe, that Mr. Oscar Dalrymple 
should have put all control out of his power. 
Therefore, his refusing to interfere with 
Pinnett seems all the more harsh. You must 
see that, ma'am." 

" I have no comfort, no advice to give," 
she whispered, putting her hand into Mr. 
Lee's as she turned away. For Mrs. Dal- 
rymple could not bear to speak of the existing 
state of things, the trouble that had come of 
Selina's folly and Oscar's rule. 

Yet Oscar was kind to her. Continuously 
so. In no way would he allow her income, 
that which he allowed her, to be in the 
slightest degree diminished. He pinched 
himself, but he would not pinch poor Mrs. 
Dalrymple. Over and over again had she 
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wished Keuben to leave her, but Oscar would 
not hear of it. Neither, for the matter of 
that, would Eeuben. He did not want 
wages, he said, but he would not desert 
his mistress in her premature old age, her 
sickness, and her sorrow. A small maid only 
was kept in addition to Beuben ; and the man 
had degenerated (as he might have called it 
but for his loyalty) to little better than a 
man-of-all-work. He stood behind the ladies 
now at a respectful distance, having stopped 
when they stopped. 

The grievance alluded to by Mr. Lee, ready 
to ripen into open revolt, had nothing to do 
with the tenant-farmers. It was this. In a 
very favourable position on the estate, as 
regarded situation, stood a cluster of small 
dwellings. They were for the most part very 
poor, some of them little better than huts, but 
they commanded a lovely view. They were 
inhabited by labourers employed on the land, 
and were called the Mill Cottages : a mill, 
done away with now, having formerly stood 
close by. 

One fine day it had struck the new man, 
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Pinnett — looking about here and there to 
discover some means of adding to the profits 
he meant to make oflf the land — that if these 
cottages were taken down and handsome 
dwellings erected in their place, it would be a 
great improvement, pecuniarily and artisti- 
cally, for such houses would let directly in 
this picturesque locality. No sooner thought 
of than resolved upon. Miles Pinnett was 
not a man to linger over his plans, and he 
gave these small tenants notice to quit. 

It was rebelled against. Some of the men 
had been in the cottages as long as Farmer 
Lee had been in his farm, and to be ordered 
to leave seemed a terrible hardship. It no 
doubt increased the difl&culty that there were 
no other small dwellings on the estate the 
men could go into: all others were already 
occupied : and if they left these they must go 
to a distance whence they would have a two 
or three miles' walk to their day's work. 
And so, encouraged perhaps by the feeling 
pervading the neighbourhood, of sympathy 
with them and non-sympathy with Pinnett, 
the men, one and all, refused to go out. 

VOL. III. Q 
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The next step would be ejectment ; and 
it was looked for day by day. 

For all this, Oscar Dalrymple suffered 
in opinion. Pinnett could not go to such 
lengths, oppress them as he was oppressing, 
against the will of the owner, Mr. Dal- 
rymple, argued the community, rich and poor. 
Perhaps he could not. But how it really 
was, no one knew, or what power Mr. Dal- 
rymple had put out of his own hands, and 
into Pinnett's, when he leased him the de- 
mesne. 

Farmer Lee's visit to Moat Grange was 
paid in the morning. In the afternoon the 
Orange had another visitor — ^Lady Adela 
Netherleigh. 

Adela had not lingered long at her mother's 
in London. After a few weeks' sojourn she 
came down to Netherleigh Eectory, invited 
by the Eector and his wife, her sister Mary. 
They had come to London for a day, had been 
struck with compassion at Adela's evident 
state of mental suffering, and they asked her 
to return with them for a little change. 

^^ It is not change I want," she had an- 
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swered, speaking to Lady Mary. *' What I 
want is peace. Perhaps I shall find it with 
you, Mary, at the Kectory.'* 

Lady Mary Cleveland hesitated. Peace ? 
The word posed her. 

" Adela," she said, '* we should be very glad 
to have you, and there is plenty of room for 
you and Dawy. But, as to peace — I don't 
know about that. The Kectory is full of 
children great and small, and I'm afraid it is 
in a noise and bustle from morning till night." 

Adela smiled faintly. The peace her heart 
craved for was not that imparted by the absence 
of noise. She might feel all the better for 
having the bustle of children about her; it 
might draw her at moments out of her own 
sorrow. But another thought struck her. 

*' My " husband, she had been about to 

say, but changed the '^ords. " Sir Francis is 
not staying at Court Netherleigh ? — Is he ? " 

" No. It is said he means to take up his 
abode there later ; he is not there yet." 

*' Then I will come to you, Mary. And I 
will stay with you for months and months if I 
Hke it — and you must allow me to contribute 
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towards your housekeeping as Sir Sandy an3 
Harriet did." 

• Lady Mary winced a little at that, but she 
did not say no. With all those children — she 
had two of her own now — and the Hector's 
moderate income, they could not be rich. 

So Adela and Dawy went down with them 
to Netherleigh. That was in summer, now it 
was autumn : and, so far aS' could be seen or 
judged, the change had not as yet effected 
much for her. Adela seemed just as before ; 
wan, weary, sick, and sorry. 

And yet, there was a change in a certain 
degree. The bitter rebellion at her fate had 
partly passed from her mind, and therefore 
its traces had left her face. The active re- 
pining in which her days had been spent was 
giving place to a sort of hopeless resignation. 
She strove to accept her punishment, strove 
to bear it, to be patient and gentle always, 
hardly ever ceasing day or night to beseech 
God to blot out the past from the book of 
the Kecording Angel. The sense of shame, 
entailed by her conduct of long years, had not 
lifted itself in the least degree ; nay, it seemed 
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to grow of a deeper scarlet as time went on. 
Sometimes she would think if she could 
trample upon herself, and annihilate all power 
of remembrance, she would do it gladly ; but 
that would not stamp it out of her ever-living 
soul. Adela had erred; wilfully, cruelly, 
persistently ; and if ever retribution came 
Jhome to a woman, it surely had come to 
ier. 

On this same day, when the sky was blue 
and the afternoon sun lay on the green fields 
at Netherleigh, Lady Adela went out, and 
turned her languid steps towards Moat 
Orange. Selina had called to see her at the 
Hectory several times ; each time Adela had 
promised to pay return visits, and had not yet 
done so. 

The direct road lay, as the reader may per- 
haps remember, through the village and past 
Court Netherleigh. Lingeringly would her 
eyes look on the house whenever this hap- 
pened, lingeringly they rested on it now. The 
home, in which she had spent so many happy 
days with Aunt Margery, was closed to her 
for ever. Of all people in the living world. 
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she was the only one debarred firom entering^ 
it. Very rarely indeed was Sir Francis at 
Netherleigh. It had been' sup^sed that^ he 
meant to take up his abode in it for the 
autnmn months ; but this appeared 'to ' be a 
mistake ; when he did come it was but for a 
flying visit of a few hours. Mr. Cleveland 
privately told his wife that he believed Francis 
stayed away from the place because Adela 
was in it. 

Selina was in the larger of the two drawing- 
rooms when Adela reached the Grange. Se- 
lina rarely used it now, her husband never, but 
she had gone into it this afternoon. Opening 
the shutters and the window, she sat there 
making herself a lace collar. The time had 
gone by when she could order these articles 
of a Madame Damereau, and pay a fabulous 
price for them. 

Adela untied her bonnet strings and took 
off her gloves as she sat down opposite 
Selina. Not strong now, the walk had greatly 
tired her. Selina could but notice how fragile 
and delicate she looked, as the' light from 
the window fell upon her face. The once 
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rounded cheeks were wasted, their bright 
colour had faded to the faintest tinge of 
pink; from the once lustrous eyes shone 
only sadness. 

*' Let me get you something, Adela,'' cried 
Selina, impulsively. *'A cup of tea — I will 
make it for you directly. Of wine — well, I 
am not sure, really, that we possess any. I 
can ask Oscar." 

*'Not anything, not anything,'' returned 
Adela, <* I could not take it. Thank you all 
the same. As to my looks — I look as I always 
do." 

**Ahme," sighed Selina, ^'it is a weary 
life. A weary life, Adela, for you and for 



me. 



* * K that were all — its weariness — it might 
be better borne," murmured Adela. "And. 
yet I do try to bear," she added, pushing her 
pretty brown hair from her aching brow, and 
for once induced to speak of her troubles to 
this friend, who had suffered too — though not 
as she had. " But there is the remorse as 
well, you see. Oh, how wrong, how foolish, 
how wicked we were ! — at least I was. Do you 
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ever think of our past folly, Selina ? — of 
the ease and happmess we then held in our 
hands, and flung away ? " 

*' We have paid for it," said Selina. *' Yes, 
I do sometimes think of the past, Adela ; 
and then I wonder at the folly of women. 
See to what folly has reduced me ! — ^to drag 
out a dead-alive existence in a semi-prison, 
for the Grange is no better now, with never a 
friend to stay with me, or a shilling to spend. 
And all for the sake of a few fine bonnets and 
gowns ! Would you believe it,'* she added, 
laughing, ** that the costly things have not 
come half to an end yet ? '' 

*'Just for that?** dissented Adela, in her 
pain, and losing sight of Selina's trouble in her 
own. *' If it had been for nothing more than 
that ! " 

'* Well, well, we have paid for it, I say. 
Bitterly and cruelly.'' 

** I have. You have not." 

*' No ? " somewhat indifferently returned 
Selina, her attention partly given to her lace 
again, for she was never serious long together. 
*' How do you make that out ? " 
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"You have your husband still. Poverty 
with him, with one we love, must carry little 
sting with it. But for me — my whole life is one 
of never-ending loneliness, without a future, 
without hope. Do you know what fanciful 
thought came to me the other night ? " she 
went on, after a pause. " I have all kinds of 
fanciful ideas when I sit alone at the dusk- 
hour. I thought that life might be so much 
happier if God gave us a chance once of 
beginning it all over again from the first. 
Just once, when we found out what dreadful 
mistakes we had been making." 

** And we should make the same again, 
though we began it fifty times over, Adela. 
Unless we could carry back with us our dearly- 
bought experience." 

Adela sighed. ** Yes, I suppose so. God 
would have so ordered it had it been well 
for us. He knows best. But there are 
some women who seem never to make 
mistakes, who go on their way smoothly and 
happily." 

** Placing themselves under God's guidance, 
I imagine," returned Selina. '' That's what 
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my mother says to me, when she lectures me 
on the past." 

Adela's eyes filled with tears. ** Yes, yes/* 
she murmured, in acquiescent meekness, 
recalling that it was what she had been 
striving to do for some little time now — to 
hold on her way, under submission to God.^ 

The conversation turned into other chan- 
nels, and by-and-by, when Adela was rested, 
she rose to leave. Selina accompanied her 
into the hall. 

" Won't you just say how d'you do to my 
husband ? " she cried, opening the door of 
their common sitting-room. ** He is here." 

Adela made no objection, and followed 
Selina. Oscar was standing in the bay 
window, facing the door. And someone else, 
towering nearly a head above him, was stand- 
ing at his side. 

Sir Francis Netherleigh. 

They stood, the husband and wife, face to 
face. With a faint cry, Adela put up her 
hands, as if to ward oflf the sight — as if to 
bespeak pardon in all humility for herself, for 
her intrusion, and disappeared again, whiter 
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than death. It was rather an awkward mo- 
ment for them all. Selma disappeared after 
her, and shut the door. 

*' Is Lady Adela ill ? " asked Sir Francis 
of Oscar^ the question breaking from him in- 
voluntarily in the moment's impulse — for she 
did, indeed, look fearfully so. 

''Ay," replied Oscar, "ill with remem- 
brance. Bepentance has made her sick unto 
death. Bemorse has told upon her." 

But Sir Francis said no more. 

Adela had departed across the fields with 
the best speed she could command. About 
half-way home she came upon Mr. Cleveland, 
seated on a stile and whistling softly. 

'* Those two young rascals of mine " — 
alluding to two of his little sons — *' seduced 
me from my study to help fly their kites," 
he began to Adela. *' Here I follow them, to 
the appointed field, and find them nowhere, 
little light-headed monkeys ! — ^But, my dear, 
what's the matter with you ? " he added, with 
fatherly kindness, as he remarked her pale, 
troubled face. '' You look alarmed." 

*' I have just seen my husband," she panted, 
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her breath pamfully short. All the old pain 
that she had been striving to subdue had 
come back again ; the sight of him, whom she 
now passionately loved, had stirred distressing 
emotion within her. 

'' Well ? " said Mr. Cleveland. 

" Did you know he was at Netherleigh ? " 

** He came down to-day." 

* ' He was in the bay parlour with Oscar, 
and I went into it. It has agitated me." 

'' But why should it agitate you ? " re- 
joined the old Eector, who was very matter- 
of-fact. *' It seems to me that you ought to 
accustom yourself to bear these chance meet- 
ings with equanimity, child. You can scarcely 
expect to go through life without seeing him 
now and then." 

Adela bent her head to the stile and broke 
into sobs. Mr. Cleveland laid his protecting 
hand upon her shoulder. 

*' My dear, my dear ! Strive to be calm. 
Surely a momentary sight of him ought not 
to put you into this state. Is it that you 
still dislike him so much ? " 

*' Dislike him!" she exclaimed, the con- 
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trast between the word and the truth striking 
her painfully, and causing her to say more 
than she would have said. '* I am dying for 
his forgiveness ; dying to show him how true 
is my remorse ; dying because I lost him/' 

The Eector did not quite see what 
answer to make to this. He held his 
tongue, and Adela resumed. 

'^ I wish I were a Eoman Catholic ! " 

The good, evangelical Protestant felt as 
if his gray hair were standing on end with 
surprise. *' Oh, hush ! " said he. '* You 
don't know what you are saying." 

*'I do wish it," she sobbed. ''I could 
then go into a convent, and find peace." 

*' Peace ! " echoed Mr. Cleveland. '' No, 
child, don't let your imagination run away 
with that notion. It is a false one. No 
woman, entering a convent in the frame of 
mind you seem to be entertaining, could 
expect peace, or find it." 

"Any way, I should feel more at rest, 
I should ham to bear life then, you know. 
And, oh, I was trying to do so : I was indeed 
trying ! " 
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Thoroughly put out, the Eector made no 
comment. Perhaps would not trust himself 
to make any. 

^^ I suppose there are no such things as 
Protestant convents, or sisterhoods," she went 
on, '' that receive poor creatures who have no 
longer any place in this world ? " 

'* Not to my knowledge," sharply spoke 
Mr. Cleveland, as he jumped off the stile. 
** It is time wo went home, Adela." 

They walked away side by side. Gaining 
the Kectory — a large, straggling, red-brick 
building, its old walls covered with time- 
honoured ivy — Adela ascended to her chamber, 
and shut herself in with her grief. 

How scornfully her husband must despise 
her! — despise her for her past shame and 
sin ; despise her in her present contempti- 
ble humiliation, she reflected, a low moan 
escaping her — ^he so pure and upright in all 
his ways, so good and generous and noble ! 
Oh that she could hide to the end, from him 
and from the world ! 

Lifting her trembling hands, her despair- 
ing face, Adela breathed a faint petition that 
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the Most High would be pleased to vouchsafe 
to her somewhat of His heavenly comfort, 
or take her out of the tribulation that she 
could so hardly battle with. 



I 



CHAPTEE XI. 

AN ALABM. 

T was a few days later. Mrs. Oscar 
Dairy mple, who had been spending the 
afternoon with her mother and Mary Lynn, 
was preparing to return to the Grange. Alice 
had just come home again, a brilliant hectic 
on her cheeks, but weaker, as it seemed to 
them all. Alice was happier than she had 
been for years, in her sweet unselfishness. 
The trouble which had divided Colonel Hope 
and his nephew was at an end ; Gerard had 
been reinstated in his uncle's favour, and was 
to marry Frances Chenevix. Lying on the 
sofa by the window, in the fading light, Alice 
had been giving them various particulars of 
this ; and Selina, greatly interested, lingered 
longer than she had intended. But she had 
to go. 

Eising hurriedly, she put on her bonnet 
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and cloak. Mrs. Dalrymple rang the bell. 
It was to tell Keuben to be in readiness 
to attend her daughter. 

''As if I wanted old Eeuben with me, 
mamma I " exclaimed Selina. '* Why, I 
shall ran home in no time ! " 

'* He had better be with you," sighed 
Mrs. Dalrymple : the sigh given to the dis- 
turbed state of things abroad. '* The neigh- 
bourhood is not very quiet to-day, as you 
know, Selina, and it is getting dusk.'' 

It was not quiet at all. The summary 
process, eviction, had been resorted to by 
Pinnett, as regarded the tenants of the Mill 
Cottages. He had forced them out with 
violence. One of them, named Thoms, had 
resisted to the last. Go out he would not, 
and the assailants could not get him out. 

A meeting was to be held this same evening 
at Farmer Lee's. It could not be called a 
secret meeting ; the farmer would have dis- 
dained the name ; but those about to attend 
it waited until the dusk should shelter them, 
conscious that they were likely to speak 
treason against their landlord. 

VOL. III. B 
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** Thorns is out," cried Fanner Bumford, as 
he entered Mr. Lee's house, in excitement. 

** How did they get him out ? " 

** Unroofed him, Lee. Pulled his place to 
pieces bit by bit, and so forced him out. He 
is now with the rest of the unfortunate lot/' 

**I thought such practices were confined 
to Lreland," said the honest fanner. '^ It's 
time something was done to protect us. 
Oscar Dalrymple will have his sins to answer 
for." 

It was at this hour, when the autumn 
twilight was deepening, that Selina started 
for home. She chose the way by the com- 
mon : a longer way, and in other respects 
not a desirable one to-night. Selina's spirit 
was fearless enough, and she wanted to see 
whether the rumour could be true — that the 
unhappy people, just ejected, had collected 
there, meaning to encamp on it. Beuben, 
with the licence of an old and faithful servant, 
remonstrated, begging her to go home by the 
turnpike road : but Selina chose to cross the 
common. 

Surely enough, the unfortunate lot, as Mr. 
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Bumford called them^ had gathered on its 
outskirts, in view of their late homes, their 
poor goods and chattels, much damaged 
in the mel6e, piled in little heaps around 
them. Men, their hearts panting for revengie,' 
sobbing women and shivering children, there 
they stood, sat, or lay about. The farmers, 
Lee and Bumford, would later on open theiir 
bams to them for the night ; but at present 
they expected to encamp under the stars.* 

In the midst of the harsh converse that, 
prevailed, the oaths, and the abuse itfvished 
on Oscar Dalrymple — for these poor, ignoi'ant 
labourers refused, like their betters, to belie-V^e- 
that Pinnett could so act without the land -^ 
lord's orders^-^they espied, . hurrying' - past 
them at a swift pace, their landlord's wifd 
Selina walked with her head down; now that 
she saw the threatening aspect of affair&V sb^ 
wished she had listened to Eeiiben,^ ah4^ 
taken the opien road. One of them'*came 
running i up ; a resolute fellow, riame^ 
Dyke. ^ * 

** You'd hurry by, would you ? '' said he;^ 
in a tone that spoke more of plaint than threat r 
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** Won't you turn your eyes once, to the ruin 
your husband has wrought ? Look at the 
mud and mortar ! If the walls weren't of new 
brick or costly stone, they was good enough 
for us. They were our homes. Look at the 
spot now." 

Selina trembled visibly. She was aware 
of the awful feeling abroad against her hus- 
band, and a dread rushed into her heart that 
they might be going to visit it on her. Would 
they ill-use her ? — or kill her ? 

Eeuben spoke up : but he was powerless 
against so many, and he knew it ; therefore 
his tone was more conciUating than it would 
otherwise have been. 

" What do you mean by molesting this 
lady ? Stand away. Dyke, and let her pass. 
You wouldn't hurt her; if she is Mr. Dal- 
rymple's wife she was the Squire's daughter, 
and In^ was always good to you." 

*' Stand away yourself, old man ; who 
fiaid we were going to hurt her?" roughly 
retorted Dyke. '* 'Taint likely ; and you've 
said the reason why. Ma'am, do you see 
these ruins ? Do they make you blush ?" 
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** I am very sorry to see them, DyEe,' 
answered Selina. " It is no fault of mine." 

*' Is it hard upon us, or not, that we should 
be turned out of the poor roofs that sheltered 
us ? We paid our bit of rent, all on us ; not 
one was a defaulter. How would you like to 
be turned out of your home, and told the 
poorhouse was afore you and an order for it, 
if you liked to go there V 

" I can only say how very sorry I am," 
she returned, distressed as well as terrified. 
** I wish I could help you, and put you 
into better cottages to-morrow ! But I am 
as powerless as you are." 

**Will you tell the master to do it? 
We are coming up to ask him. Will you 
tell him to come out and face us, and look at 
the ruins, and look at our wives and little 
ones shivering there in the cold ?" 

Selina seemed to be shivering as much as 
they were. '* It is Pinnett who has done it," 
she said, ** not Mr. Dalrymple. You should 
lay the blame on him." 

*' Pinnett!" roared Dyke, throwing his 
arm before the other men, now surrounding 
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them, to silence their murmurings, for he 
thought his own eloquence the best. *' Would 
Pinnett have dared to do this without the 
master's orders ? Finnett's a tool in his 
hands. Say to him, ma'am, please, that 
we are not going to stand Finnett's doings 
and be quiet ; we'll drownd him first, let 
US once catch hold on him ; and we be 
coming up to the Grange ourselves to say so 
to the master." 

Finding she was to be no further detained, 
Selina sped on to the Grange. Oscar was in 
the oak parlour. She threw herself into a 
chair and burst into tears. 

*' Oscar, I have been so terrified. As I 
came by the common, with Eeuben, the men 
were there, and — — " 

** What men ?" interrupted Mr. Dalrymple. 

*' Those who have been ejected firom the 
cottages. They stopped me, and began to 
speak about their wrongs." 

** Their— wrowgfs — did they say ? " 

^' Yes, and I must say it also," she firmly 
answered, induced by fright and excitement 
to remonstrate against the injustice she had 
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hitherto not liked to interfere with. ** Cruel 
wrongs. Oscar, if you go on like this, op- 
pressing all on the estate, you will be murdered 
as sure as you live. They are threatening to 
drown Pinnett if they can get hold of him ; 
and they do not lay the blame on Pinnett, 
except as your agent, but on you." 

*' Pinnett is not my agent. What Pinnett 
does, he does on his own score. As to these 
harsh measures — as they are called — my 
sanction was not asked for them." 

' ' But the poor men cannot see it in that 
light, Oscar, cannot be brought to believe 
it," she returned, the tears running down 
her cheeks. ''It does seem so impos- 
sible to believe that Pinnett can be allowed 
to " 

'* There, that's enough," interrupted Oscar. 
*' Let it end." 

'^ Yes, but the trouble won't end, Oscar. 
And the men say they are coming up 
here. There's a meeting, too, at Lee's to- 
night." 

'* They can come if they please, and hold 
as many meetings as they please," equably 
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observed Oscar. ** Men who are Uving in a 
state of semi-rebellion must learn a whole- 
some lesson." 

" They have been provoked to it. They 
were never rebellions in papa's time." 

He made no reply. Selina, her feelings 
strongly excited, her sympathies bubbling up, 
continued. 

" It will be cruel to the farmers if you turn 
them from their farms ; it is doubly cruel to 
have forced these poor men from their cottages. 
They paid their rent. You should see the 
miserable wives and children huddled to- 
gether on the common. I could not have 
acted so, Oscar, if I had not a shilling in the 
world." 

Mr. Dalrymple wheeled round his chair to 
face his wife. '* Whose cruel conduct has 
been the original cause of it?" he asked in 
his cold voice, that to her sounded worse than 
another man's anger. ** Who got into secret 
debt, to the tune of some seven or eight thou- 
sand pounds — ay, nearer ten thousand, count- 
ing expenses — and let the bills come in to 
me?" 
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She dropped her eyes then, for his re- 
proach was true. 

" And forced me to retrench, almost to 
starvation, and to exact the last farthing that 
the estate will yield, to keep me from a prison ? 
Was it you or I, Mrs. Dalrymple ?" 

^^ But things need not be made quite so 
bad," she took courage to say in a timid 
tone ; ** you need not proceed to these ex- 
tremes." 

" Your father's system was one of indul- 
gence, mine is not ; and the tenants, large 
and small, don't know what to make of it. 
As to Pinnett, he does not consider himself re- 
sponsible to me for his actions ; and I — I can- 
not interfere with them. So long as I am a 
poor man, struggling to pay your debts, 
Selina, so long must Pinnett take his own 
course." 

Oscar turned back again, caught up the 
book he had laid down, and went on reading 
it. Selina took a seat on the other side the 
table, and sat supporting her head with her 
hands. She wished things were not so 
wretchedly uncomfortable, or that some good 
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fairy would endow her with a fortune. Sud- 
denly a tramp of feet arose outside the house. 
Oscar heard it, unmoved; Selina, her ears 
covered, did not hear it, or she might have 
flown sooner to bar the doors. Before she 
could effect this, the malcontents of the 
common were in the hall, their numbers 
considerably augmented. It looked a for- 
midable invasion. Was it murder they 

intended ? — or arson ? ^what was it not ? 

Selina, in her terror, flew to the top of the 
house, a servant maid after her : they both, 
with one accord, seized upon a rope, and 
the great alarm-bell boomed out from the 
Grange. 

Up came the people from far and near ; up 
came the fire-engines, from the station close 
by, and felt exceedingly aggrieved at finding 
no fire : the farmers, disturbed in the midst 
of their pipes and ale, rushed up from Mr. 
Lee's. It was nothing but commotion. Old 
Mrs. Dalrymple, terrified at the alarm-bell, 
hastened to the scene, Mary Lynn with her, 
and Keuben coming up behind them. 

Contention, prolonged and bitter, was going 
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on in the halL Oscar Dalryxnple was at one 
end, listening, and not impatiently, to his 
undesirable Trisitors, who would insist upon 
being heard at length. He answered them 
calmly and civilly, not exasperating them in 
any way, but he gave no hope of a change in 
the existing policy. 

After seeing his mistress seated in the hall, 
for she insisted on making one of the audience, 
poor Keuben, grieved to the heart at the 
aspect of affairs altogether, went outside the 
house, and paced about in the moonlight. It 
was a fine, light night. He had strolled near 
the stables, when he was accosted by some 
one who stood aloof, under the shade of the 
walls. 

"What's the matter here, that people 
should be running, in this way, into the 
Grange^?" 

** I should call it something like a rise," 
answered Beuben, sorrowfully. " Are you a 
stranger, sir?" 

" I am a stranger. Until this night I have 
not been in the neighbourhood for years. But 
I formerly was on intimate terms with the 
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Dalrymple family, and have stayed here with 
them for weeks together." 

** Have you though ! " cried Keuben. *' In 
the Squire's time, sir ? " 

** In the Squire's time. I remember you, 
I think. Keuben." 

*' Ay, I am Keuben, sir. Sad changes 
have taken place since then. My old master's 
gone, and Mr. Kobert is gone, and the Grange 
is now Oscar Dalrymple's." 

** I knew of Mr. Dalrymple's death. What 
became of his son ? " 

*' He soon followed his father. It will not 
do to talk of, sir." 

*' Do you mean that he died ? " returned 
the stranger. But before Reuben could answer, 
Farmer Lee came up and commenced a warm 
comment on the night's work. 

** I hope there'll be no bloodshed," said 
he, ** we don't want that ; but the men are 
growing more excited, and Mr. Dalrymple 
has sent off a private messenger to the police 
station." 

'* This gentleman used to know the family," 
interposed Keuben ; ''and has come to the 
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place to-night for the first time for years. This 
riot is a fine welcome for him/' 

^' I was asking some particulars of what 
has transpired since my absence/' explained 
the stranger. " I have been out of England, 
and now thought to renew my acquaintance 
with the family. What did Robert Dalrymple 
die of ? I knew him well." 

*' He fell into trouble, sir," answered 
Reuben. '' A random, wicked London set got 
hold of him, fleeced and ruined him, and he 
could not bear up against it." 

** Died of it ? " questioned the stranger. 

*' He put an end to himself," said Mr. Lee, 
in a low tone. ** Threw himself into the 
Thames from one of the London bridges, and 
was drowned." 

*' How deplorable ! And so the Grange 
passed to Oscar Dalrymple ? " 

" Yes," said the farmer. *' He married the 
eldest of the young ladies, Selina, and some- 
thing not pleasant arose with them. They 
went to London, and there she ran very deeply 
into debt. Her husband brought her back 
to the Grange ; and since then he has been 
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an awful landlord^ grinding us all down to 
powder. Things have come to such a pass 
now that we expect a riot. The poor la- 
bourers who tenanted the Mill Cottages have 
been ejected to-day ; they have come up to 
have it out with Oscar Dalrymple, leaving 
their families and chairs and tables on the 
common. One of them. Thorns^ could not 
be forced out, so they just took his roof off 
and his doors out." 

The stranger seemed painfully surprised. 
'^I never thought to hear this of a Dal- 
rymple!" 

But here Keuben interposed. Jealous for 
the name, even though borne by Oscar, he 
told of the leasing of the estate to Pinnetf, 
and that it was he, not Oscar, who was pro- 
ceeding to these cruel extremities. 

'^I should call that so much nonsense," 
said the stranger. ^^ Lease the estate! that 
has a curious sound. Has he leased away all 
power over it ? One cannot believe that." 

'' No, and we don't believe it," said the 
farmer, '^not one of us ; Mr. Dalrymple can't 
make us, though he tries hard to do so. He 
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is playing Old Nick over us, sir, and nothing 
else. It was a fatal night for us that took 
Mr. Eobert." 

" You would have been better oflf under 
him, y du think ? " 

'* Think ! " indignantly retorted the farmer. 
*'You could not have known Kobert Dal- 
rsonple, to ask it 4" 

** Bobert Dalrymple died in debt, I take it. 
Did he owe much in this neighbourhood ? '' 

" Nothing here.*' 

** Did he owe you anything ? " 

**Me ! " cried the farmer. " Not he. Why, 
only a day before his death I had sent five 
hundred pounds to him to invest for Dfie. He 
had not time to do it himself, but a gentle- 
man who took a great deal of interest in Mr. 
Bobert, and saw to his affairs afterwards, did 
it. 

" What gentleman was that ? " 

" It was Mr* Grubb : he is Sir Francis 
Netherleigh now, and has come into Court 
Netherleigh. His sister — ^who is at the Grange 
to-night with old Mrs. Dalrymple — and Mr. 
Bobert were to have been married." 
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"Eobert Dalrymple may not be dead," 
abruptly spoke the stranger. 

But this hypothesis was received with 
disfavour ; not to say scorn. The stranger 
maintained his opinion, saying that it was his 
opinion. 

** Then perhaps you'll enjoy your opinion 
in private," rebuked Mr. Lee. " To talk in 
that senseless manner only makes us feel the 
fact of his death more sharply." 

* ' What if I tell you I met him abroad, 
only a year ago ?" 

There was a dead pause. Eeuben breathed 
heavily. ''Oh, don't play with us ! " he cried 
out; ''if my dear young master's alive, let 
me know it. But he cannot be alive," he 
added, mournfully : "he would have made it 
known to us before now." 

The stranger unwound a large handker- 
chief, in which his face and chin had been 
muffled, raised his soft round hat from 
his brows, and advanced from the shade into 
the moonlight. 

" Reuben ! John Lee! do I look anything 
like him ? ' ' 
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Benben sank on his knees, too faint to 
support himself in the overwhelming surprise 
and joy. For it was indeed his young master, 
Kobert Dalrymple, raised, as it seemed, from 
a many years' grave. The old servant broke 
into sobs that would not be controlled. 

"But it is nothing less than magic,'' cried 
the farmer, when he had wrung Bobert's hand 
as if he would wring it oflf, and both he and 
Beuben had had time to take in the full truth 
of the revelation. '' Dead — yet living ! " 

'' I never was dead," said Bobert. '' The 
night that I found myself irretrievably 
ruined " 

But here Bobert Dalrymple's explanation 
was interrupted by a noise. The malcontents, 
driven wild by Oscar's cold equanimity, whi^h 
they took to be purely supercilious, were 
rushing out of the Grange by the front 
entrance, fierce threats and oaths pouring 
from their lips. Oscar Dalrymple might go 
to perdition. They'd fire the place over his 
head, commencing with the bams and out- 
houses. 

*' Stay, stay, stay ! let me have a few 
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words with you before you begin," spoke one, 
meeting them with assured but kind authority, 
and his calm voice acted like oil poured upon 
troubled waters. 

It was Sir Francis Netherleigh. Hearing 
of the riot, he had hastened up. He reasoned 
with the men, promised to see what he could 
do to get their wrongs redressed, told them 
that certain bams and outhouses of his were 
being warmed and made comfortable for them 
for the night, and their wives and children 
were already on their way to take possession. 
Finally, he subdued them to peace and good 
temper. 

But while this was taking place in front of 
the house, there had been another bit of by- 
play near the stables. Mary Lynn, terrified 
for the eflfect of the riotous threats on Mrs. 
Dalrymple in her precarious state of health, 
begged her to return home, and ran out to 
look for Keuben. Mr. Lee discerned her 
leaning over the gate of the kitchen-garden, 
gazing about on all sides in the moonlight. 
A bright idea struck him, quite a little bit 
of romance. 
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" I'll fetch her to you here, Mr. Robert," 
he said. '^I'll break the glad news to her 
carefully. And — you won't turn us out of our 
homes, will you, sir ? " he lingered to say. 

*'That I certainly will not; and those v. ho 
are already out shall go back again. Bat," 
added Robert, smiling, *'I fear I shall be 
obliged to turn somebody out of the Grange." 

*' There's Pinnett, sir," came the next 
doubting remark. " If Mr. Oscar Dalrymple 
has leased him the estate, who knows but the 
law may give him full power over us " 

*' Leased him the estate ! " interposed 
Robert. " Why, my good friend, it was not 
Oscar Dalrymple's to lease : it was mine. 
Be at rest." 

Relieved at heart, the farmer marched up to 
Mary ; managing, despite the most ingenious 
intentions, to startle and confuse her. He 
opened the conference by telling her, with an 
uncomfortably mysterious air, that a dead 
man had come to life again who was waiting 
to see her : and Mary's thoughts, greatly 
disturbed, flew to a poor labourer who had 
died, really died, that morning. 
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** What do you mean, Mr. Lee ? " she in- 
terrupted with some awe. '' You cant know 
what you are saying. Colter come to life 



again 



I" 



" There ! I know how I always bungle 
over this sort o' thing," cried the abashed 
farmer. '* You must just forgive me. And 
you can well aflford to, Miss Mary, for it's not 
Colter come to life at all ; it is young Mr. 
Kobert Dalrymple. — And here he is, walking 
towards you." 

The farmer discreetly disappeared. Mary 
tottered into the shade and stood for sup- 
port against the trunk of the great elm tree. 
Eobert drew her from it to the shelter of his 
faithful heart. 

'' Yes, it is I, my darling ; I, myself — do 
not tremble so," he whispered. '' God has 
been very merciful to me, more merciful than 
I deserve, and has brought me back to you 
and to home again." 

She lay there, on his breast, the strong 
arms around her that would henceforth be her 
fihelter through life. 
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BOBEBT DALBYMPLE* 

CUNDRY shouts startling the night air, 
combined with the dashing up of horse- 
men, caused no little stir amidst the crowd. 
The booming of the alarm bell somewhat 
earlier in the evening had been less ominous 
than this. 

They were the police officers from Nether- 
leigh, sent for by Oscar Dalrymple, and they 
had come mounted for the sake of speed. 
The moon had gone under a cloud, the old 
structure, Moat Grange, appeared shadowy 
and indistinct, and to the imagination of these 
poor excited labourers, assembled to discuss 
their position, the three officers — for there 
were but three — looked magnified into a 
formidable number. Sir Francis Netherleigh 
had appeased their anger, but he could not 
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subdue the sense of wrong that burnt in 
the men's minds; and when he left them, 
they, instead of dispersing quietly in accord- 
ance with his recommendation, lingered where 
they were, and whispered together of Pinnett 
and of treason. 

On the other side the house was a group, 
more peaceful, but not a whit less excited. 
Of all the surprises met with by Francis 
Netherleigh in his own life, he had never had 
so complete a one as this, or one so satis- 
factory. Searching about after malcontents 
that might have scattered themselves, he 
came round by the out-houses and the kitchen 
garden ; and there he saw a stranger talking 
with his sister Mary, Farmer Lee and Eeuben 
standing at a little distance. The moon was 
bright then ; the stranger stood bare-headed, 
and there was that in his form and the out- 
lines of his face that thrilled a chord in the 
memory of Sir Francis. 

"Don't be frightened, sir," spoke Farmer 
Lee to him in whispered tones, as befitted 
the wonderful subject, *'it is himself, and not 
his ghost. It is indeed." 
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'* But who is it ? " cried Sir Francis, his 
eyes strained earnestly on the stranger. 

" Himself, I «.y, sir-Eobert Dalrymple." 

" Kobert Dalrymple I " 

"Ay. Comeback from the dead, as one 
may say. He made himself known to me 
and Benben ; and then I went and broke the 
news to Miss Mary. And there they both 
are, talking together." 

But Mary had discerned her brother, and 
they were coming forward. ** Is it possible 
to believe it ? *' asked Sir Francis, as they 
met, his hand clasping Bobert's with a warm 
grasp. 

* ' I think you may ; I think you cannot 
fail to recognise me, changed and aged though 
I know I am," answered Bobert, with an 
emotion that bordered upon tears. 

* ' You have been alive all this time — and 
not dead as we have deplored you ! " 

' ' Yes, all this time ; and I never knew 
until a little while ago that I was looked upon 
as dead." 

** But what became of you, Bobert ? It was 
thought, that dreadful night, that you " 
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'* Threw myself into the Thames," put in 
Kobert, in the slight pause made by Sir Fran- 
cis. They were all standing together now, 
Mary a little apart, her hand upon the gate, 
and the moonlight flickered on them through 
the branches of the thinning autumn trees. 
*' I was very near doing it," he continued; 
*' nearer than anyone, save God, can know. 
It was a dreadful night to me, one of shame 
and despair. Knowing myself to be irre- 
trievably ruined, a rogue upon earth " 

** Hold there, sir," cried Keuben, '* a rogue 
you never were." 

''I was, Reuben. And you shall all hear 
how. Mary," — turning to her — ^^you shall 
hear also. A beggar myself, I staked that 
night at the gaming-table the money I held 
of yours, Lee, the five hundred pounds you 
had entrusted to me, staked it, and lost it. I 
cannot understand how you — but I'll leave 
that just now. The money gone, I wandered 
about the streets, a desperate man, and found 
myself on Westminster Bridge. It was in my 
heart to leap into the river, to take the blind 
leap into futurity my uncle had taken before 
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me. I was almost in the very act of doing it, 
when a passer-by, seeing my perilous position, 
pulled me back, and asked what I meant by 
hanging over there. It is to him I owe my 
life." 

'* Under God," breathed Mary. 

"Ay," assented Eobert, ** under God. It 
proved to be one Joseph Horn, a young man 
employed at my tailor's, and he recognised 
me. I made an excuse about the heat of the 
night, that I was leaning over for a breath of 
air from the water ; and finally Horn left me. 
But the incident had served to arrest my pur- 
pose ; to show me my foUy and my sin. I 
am not ashamed to confess that I knelt down, 
there and then, to ask God to help me, and to 
save me from myself; and — He did it. I 
quitted the dangerous spot " 

" Your hat was found in the Thames, and 
brought back the next day, Mr. Eobert," in- 
terrupted poor, bewildered, happy Eeuben. 

* * It blew off, into the river ; it was one 
of the windiest nights I was ever out in, 
save at sea," answered Eobert. *' I Wiilked 
about the streets till morning, taking royself 
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sharply to task, and considering how I could 
give myself a chance for a better life. I had 
still my watch and ring, both of value — they 
would have gone long before, just as every- 
thing else had gone, but that they had been 
my father's, and were given over by him to 
me on his death-bed. I parted with them 
now, disguised myself in rough clothes, 
went to Liverpool, and thence to South 
America." 

''But why did not you come to me in- 
stead ? *' asked Sir Francis. 

'' I was ashamed to do so. Look at the 
debts I owed ; at what I had done with Lee's 
money ! No, there was nothing for it but to 
hide my head from you all, and from the 
world. Had I made a fortune, I should have 
come back in triumph, but I never did make 
it. I got employment as a clerk at New 
Orleans, and kept myself; that was all." 

'' If you had but just let us know you were 
alive, Kobert ! " cried Mary. 

He shook his head. *' I did not suppose any- 
one would care to know it. I expected that the 
extent of my villainy had come out, and that 
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you would all be thankful if I disappeared for 
ever. So there I remained, in the Crescent 
City, passing as *Mr. Charles,' my second 
name, and making the best of my blighted life* 
I " — his tone suddenly changed to laughter — 
" nearly married and settled there." 

** Oh ! '* — ^Mary gave quite a start. 

'* I had an excellent oflfer ; yes, I assure 
you I had. It was Leap-year. A flourish- 
ing widow, some few years older than my- 
self, took a fancy to me. She had a fine 
house and grounds on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, and an income not to be despised ; and 
^he proposed that I should throw up my 
wearisome daily work and become the master 
of all this — and of her. I took it into con- 
sideration, I can tell you.*' 

*' And what prevented your accepting it ? " 
laughed Sir Francis. 

*^ Well, the one bare thought — it did not 
amount to hope — that a turn of good fortune 
might some time bring me back here, to find '* 
— with a glance at Mary — " what I have 
found." 

*' And the good fortune came, sir — and 
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has brought you back ! *' exclaimed the 
farmer. 

** Yes, it came/' replied Kobert ; ''a turn 
that was very like romance, and once more 
exemplified the saying that truth is stranger 
than fiction. You are aware, I think, that 
my father had a relative living in Liverpool, 
Benjamin Dalrymple ? " he added, chiefly ad- 
dressing Sir Francis — who nodded in reply. 

" Benjamin Dalrymple never corresponded 
with us, would not notice us ; a diflference had 
arisen between him and my father in early 
days. But a year after my father's death, 
I chanced to be in Liverpool, and called 
upon him. He was cordial enough with me, 
seemed rather to take a fancy to me, and I 
stayed with him three weeks. He was a 
cotton broker, and would take me down to his 
office in a morning, and show me his routine 
of business, verily hoping, I believe, that I 
should take to it and join him. When, later, 
I became hard up, and had not a shilling to 
turn to in the world, I wrote to Benjamin 
Dalrymple from London, asking him to help 
me. Not by the smallest fraction, he replied; 
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a young man who could run into debt, with 
my patrimony, would run into debt to the end 
of the chapter, though his income might 
number tens of thousands. Well, all that 

passed away ; and " Robert paused. 

'' The house I served in South America ex- 
ported cotton home in large quantities," he 
continued rapidly. '' Benjamin Dalrymple was 
amongst their larger correspondents. Some 
few months ago his confidential clerk, a taci- 
turn gentleman named Patten, came over on 
business to New Orleans, to this very house 
I was in. He saw me and recognized me ; 
we had dined together more than once at old 
Benjamin's table in Liverpool. Patten had 
believed me dead ; drowned ; and it no doubt 
gave him a turn when he saw me alive. I 
told him my history, asking him not to let it 
transpire in the old world or the new. But, it 
seems he considered it his duty to repeat it to 
old Benjamin on his return home : and he 
did so. The result was, that Benjamin set up 
a correspondence with me, and finally com- 
manded me to give up my place as clerk and 
go back to him. I did so; and I -'* Again 
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Eobert stopped; this time in evident emo- 
tion. 

'' Go on, Robert," said Sir Francis. '* What 
is it ? " 

'* My story has a sad ending," answered 
Robert, his tone depressed. '* I landed at 
Liverpool to find Benjamin Dalrymple ill with 
a mortal illness. He had been ailing for 
some time, but the fatal truth had then de- 
clared itself. He was so changed, too ! — I 
suppose people do change when they are about 
to die. From being a cold, hard man he had 
become gentle and loving in manner. I must 
remain with him until the end, he said, and 
be to him as a son." 

'* Was he not married, sir ? " asked 
Farmer Lee. 

^' He had never married. I did remain 
with him, doing what I could for him, and mak- 
ing no end of promises, which he exacted, with 
regard to my future life and conduct. Li 
twenty-one days, exactly, from the day I 
landed, the end came." 

''He died?" 

'' He died. I waited for his funeral. And," 
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concluded Kobert, modestly, '*he has made 
me his heir." 

" Thank heaven for that/' murmured old 
Reuben. 

" How much it is I cannot tell you/* said 
Robert, "but an enormous sum. Patten 
puts it down at half a million : and that after 
clerks and other dependents have been well 
provided for. So, everybody who has ever 
suffered by me in the shape of debt will be 
recompensed ; and Moat Grange will hold its 
own again." 

But his return had to be made known to 
others who were interested in it : his mother, 
his sisters, Oscar Dalrymple. Of the latter 
Robert spoke some hard words. 

" I had thought to give him a fair portion 
of this wealth in right of Selina," avowed he. 
** But I don't know now. A man who can 
so oppress an estate does not merit much 
favour." 

' ' Oscar has been worse thought of than he 
deserves," explained Sir Francis Netherleigh. 
" Rely upon that, Robert. He has been sorely 
tried, sorely put to for money for some 
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few years now, through no fault of his 



own 



'* No ; through Selina's," interrupted Ko- 
bert. '' Old Benjamin knew all about it." 

" He has been striving to make both ends 
meet, to pay his obligations justly and hon- 
ourably, and he could only do it by dint of 
pinching and screwing," went on Sir Francis. 
'' The great mistake of his later life was 
leasing the estate to Pinnett. It is thought 
that he could have arrested Pinnett 's harsh 
acts ; my opinion is that he could not." 

''I am glad to hear you say so," cried 
Eobert cordially. '' Oscar was always near, 
but he was just." 

They were moving slowly through the gar- 
den to the house, when a disturbance struck 
upon their ears. It came from the front of 
the Grange ; and all, save Mary, hastened 
round to the scene. It was, in fact, the mo- 
ment of the arrival of the mounted police. 
The officers shouted, the crowd rebelled ; and 
Oscar Dalrymple ran out. The police, hasty 
as usual, were for taking up the malcontents 
wholesale ; the latter resisted, protesting they 
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had done nothing to be taken up for. They 
had only come up to speak to Mr. Dabymple, 
and "there was no law against that,'' said 
they. 

"You break the law when you use threats 
to a man in his ownhouee," cried Featherston, 
the chief constable. 

"We havn't used threats," retorted Dyke. 
*' We want an answer from Mr. Dalrymple; 
whether he's going to force us to lodge under 
the wind and the rain, or whether he'll find 
lis roofs in place of them he has destroyed. 
They've bidr^s to go to the workhouse ; but 
he knows that if we go there we lose all 
<5hance of getting our living, and shall never 
have a home for our families again." 

" There's no longer room for you on the 
estate; no dwellings for you left upon it," 
Bpoke up a voice ; and the men turned sharply, 
for they knew it was Pinnett's. Countenanced 
by the presence of the constables, the agent 
came out from some shelter or other, and 
showed himself openly. 

"We won't say nothing about mercy," 
savagely cried Dyke; " but we'd like justice. 

VOL. III. T 
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Justice, sir ! " turning to Oscar Dalrymple, 
as he stood by the side of Mr. Cleveland, 
who had just come up. *' Hands off, Mr. Con- 
stable ! I*m doing nothing yet, save asking 
a plain question. Is there any justice ? " 

** Yes, there is justice," interrupted another 
voice, which thrilled through the very marrow 
of Oscar Dalrymple, as Eobert advanced and 
took his place near Mr. Cleveland, who started 
back in positive fright. '' Oscar, you know 
me, I see; gentlemen, some of you know me: 
I am Eobert Dalrymple, and I have returned 
to claim my own." 

Was it a spectre ? Many of them looked 
as if they feared so. Featherston, brave 
policeman though he was, backed away in 
terror. 

'' I find you have all thought me dead," 
proceeded Eobert ; ** but I am not dead, and 
never was dead ; I have simply been abroad. 
I fell into debt and difficulty ; but, now that 
the difficulties are over, I have come amongst 
70U again." 

'' It's the Squire ! " burst forth the men, 
as they gradually awoke to the truth ; " we've 
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never called the other one so. Our own 
young Squire's come home again, and our 
troubles are over. Good luck to the ship 
that brought him ! " 

Eobert laughed. '* Yes, your troubles shall 
be over. I hear that there has been dissatis- 
faction; and, perhaps, oppression. I can only 
say that I will set everything right. The 
tenants who have been served with a notice 
to quit" — glancing round at Lee and Bumford 
— " may bum it ; and you, my poor fellows, 
who have been ejected from your cottages, 
shall be reinstalled in them.'' 

'* But, my dear young master," cried Dyke, 
despondingly, ^' some o' the roofs be oflF, 
and the walls pretty nigh levelled with the 
ground." 

'* I will build them up for you, Dyke, 
stronger than ever," said Eobert, heartily. 
'^ Here's my hand upon it." 

Not only Dyke, but many more pressed 
forward to clasp Eobert's hands ; and so hard 
and earnest were the pressures that Eobert 
was almost tempted to cry for quarter. In the 
midst of this Pinnett thought it time to speak. 



( 
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" You talk rather fast, sir : even if you are 
Mr. Robert Dalrymple. The estate is mine 
for some seven years to come. It has been 
leased to me by its owner." 

" That it certainly has not been,'* re- 
turned Robert, his tone one of conscious 
power. "I am its owner. The estate has 
been mme throughout; as I did not die 
it could not have lapsed from me. My 
brother-in-law, acting under a mistake, en- 
tered into possession, but he has never been 
the legal owner. Consequently, whatever 
acts he may have ordered, performed, or 
sanctioned, are null and void. Constables, 
I think your services will not be required 
here." 

Pinnett ground his teeth. ^' It's to know 
whether you are Robert Dalrymple — and not 
an impostor." 

'' I can certify that it is really Robert 
Dalrymple ; I baptised him," laughed Mr. 
Cleveland. *' There is no mistaking him and 
his handsome face." 

" And I and Mr. Lee can swear to it, if 
you like," put in Reuben, looking at Pinnett. 
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" So could the rest of us. I wish we were 
all as sure of heaven ! " 

Eobert put his hand into Oscar's under cover 
of the darkness. *' You know me, Oscar, 
well enough. Let us be friends. I have not 
come home to sow discord ; rather peace and 
goodwill. The Grange must be mine again, 
you know ; I can't help that ; but when you 
and Selina quit it for your own place you 
shall not go out empty-handed." 

'* I don't understand you," returned Oscar. 

"I have come back a rich man; and you 
shall share in the good. Next to endowing 
my mother, I shall take care of my sisters. 
Ah, Oscar, these past few years have been 
full of gloom and trouble for many of us. 
Now that the clouds have broken, let us hope 
that the future will bring with it a good deal 
of sunshine." 

The assemblage began to disperse. Mr. 
Cleveland undertook to break the glad news 
to Mrs. Dalrymple and Selina. 

Reuben crept up to his master with an 
anxious, troubled face. " Mr. Eobert," he 
breathed, "have you quite left off the — the 
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PLAY ? You will not be tempted to take to it 
again ? " 

" Never, Keuben," was the grave, hushed 
answer. ^'That night, which you all thought 
fatal to me, and which was so near being so, 
as I stood on the bridge, looking into the 
dark water, I took a solenm oath that I would 
never again touch a card, or any other incen- 
tive to gambling. I never shall." 

'* Heaven be praised ! " murmured Keuben. 
And the old man felt that he was ready to say 
with Simeon of old: " Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace." 



CHAPTEK XIII. 

LADY ADELA. 

T17INTER had come, and passed; and 
spring flowers and sunshine gladdened 
the land. 

In my Lady Acorn's dressing-room at 
Chenevix House stood my lady herself, her 
head and hands betraying temper, her tart 
tongue in loud assertion. Opposite to her, the 
same blonde, suave dame she had ever been, 
waited Madame Damereau. Madame was not 
tart, or rude, she could not be that; but 
nevertheless she maintained her own cause, 
and gave my lady answer for answer. 

Every available place in the room was 
covered with a robe, bonnet, mantle, or other 
choice article essential to a lady's attire : on 
the sofa lay a costly bridal dress. You might 
have fancied it the show-room itself of Madame 
Damereau. Lady Frances Chenevix was to be 
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married on the morrow to Gerard Hope. The 
Colonel had been tellmg them both ever 
since Christmas that he thought they ought 
to fix the day if they meant to marry at all, 
and so arrangements were made, and they 
named one early in April. 

The articles lying about formed part of 
the trousseau of Lady Frances ; the grievance 
distracting Lady Acorn was connected with 
them ; for she saw a great many more spread 
out than she had ordered, and was giving way 
to wrath. Madame Damereau, condescending 
to appear at Chenevix House this afternoon, 
to superintend, herself, the trying on of the 
bridal robe, had arrived just in time for the 
storm. 

** Was anything so unreasonable, was any- 
thing so extrajvagant ever seen before in thi» 
world ? ** demanded Lady Acorn, spread- 
ing out her arms to right and left. '* I 
tell you there are fifty things here that I 
never ordered; that I never should order,, 
unless I lost my senses. Look at that costly 
silk costume — that shaded grey — ^why, you'd 
charge five-and-twenty guineas for that, if 
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you charged a farthing. Don't tell me, 
madame." 

** Plutot thirty guineas, I believe," equably 
answered madame. ** It is of the richest, 
that silk. Miladi Frances intends it for her 
robe de voyage to-morrow." 

'* She may intend to go voyaging about 
in gold, but be no nearer doing it,'' retorted 
the Countess. '' I never ordered that dress, 
and I won't take it. 

** Is anything the matter ? " interrupted a 
happy voice at this juncture, and Frances ran 
into the room with her bonnet on. "I am 
sorry to have kept you waiting, madame, but 
I could not help it. Is my lady mother 
scolding at my extravagance ? " 

" Extravagance is not the name for it," 
retorted the Countess. ** How dare you do 
these wild thii^gs, Frances ? Do you suppose I 
should accept all these things, or pay for them?" 

**No, mamma, I knew you would not,'* 
laughed Frances, ** I shall pay for them my- 
self." 

*' Oh, indeed ! Where will the money 
come from ? " 
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** Colonel Hope gave it me," said the girl, 
executing a pirouette. ** A few days ago he 
put three bank notes of one hundred pounds 
•each into my hands, saying he supposed I 
could spend it ; and I went to Madame's at 
once. What a love of a costume I " cried 
Frances, turning to the grey silk which had so 
excited her mother's ire. *' I am going away 
in that." 

But the great event of this afternoon, that of 
trying-on the bridal dress, must be proceeded 
with, for Madame Damereau's time was more 
precious than that of ordinary mortals. The 
bride elect was arrayed in it, and was pacing 
about in her splendour, peeping into all the 
mirrors, when a message was brought to Lady 
Acorn that Mr. Cleveland was below. He 
had come up from Netherleigh to perform the 
marriage ceremony, and was to be the guest 
for a day or two of Lord and Lady Acorn. 

She went down at once, leaving Frances 
and Madame Damereau. There were many 
odds and ends of Netherleigh gossip she 
wished to hear from the Kector. He was 
bending over the drawing-room fire. 
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'* Are you cold ? " inquired Lady Acorn. 

'' Bather. As we get older, we feel the 
cold and fatigue of a journey more keenly," 
he added, smiling. **It is a regular April 
day : warm in the sun, very cold in the wind 
and shade." 

"He is getting older," thought Lady Acorn, 
as she looked at his face, chilled and grey, 
and his whitening hair; though, for a wonder, 
she did not tell him so. They had not met 
for some months. He had paid no visit to 
London since the previous November, and then 
his errand had been the same as now — to 
celebrate a marriage. 

And, of the events of the past autumn and 
winter months there is not much to relate. 
Oscar Dalrymple was in his own place now, 
Knutford, Selina with a handsome income 
settled on her ; and Kobert and his wife 
lived at Moat Grange. They had been 
married from Grosvenor Square in November, 
Mr. Cleveland, as again now, coming up for 
it. Lady Adela was still at Netherleigh 
Eectory. And perhaps it was of her that 
the Countess wanted chiefly to question the 
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Bector. She did not, however, do that all 
at once. 

'* All quite well at home ? " she asked. 

*' Tolerably so, thank you," he replied. 
" Mary, as you know, is ailing : and will be 
for some little time to come." 

**Dear me, yes," came the quick, irritable 
assent. ** This baby will make the third. I 
can't think what you want with so many." 

The Kector laughed. ''Mary sent her 
love to you ; and especially to Frances : and 
I was to be sure to say to Frances how sorry 
she was not to be able to be at her wedding. 
Adela also sent her love." 

''Ah! And howissfce?" 

" She " Mr. Cleveland hesitated. " She 

is much the same. Tolerably well in health, 
I think." 

" I suppose Kobert Dalrymple and his wife 
are coming up to-day ? " 

"They came with me. Francis Nether- 
leigh's carriage was waiting for them at the 
terminus. It brought me on also." 

"And that poor girl Alicci is she any 
stronger?" 
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" She will never be stronger in this world," 
said the Kector, shaking his head. *'But she 
is pretty well — for her. I think her life may- 
be prolonged some few years yet." 

'* She and Gerard Hope had a love affair 
once ; I am pretty sure of it. He liked her 
better than he liked Frances." 

** Well, she could never have married. One 
so sickly as Alice ought not to become a wife ; 
and she had, I expect, the good sense to see 
that. I know she is pleased at his marriage 
with Frances. She is most unselfish ; truly 
good ; there are not many like Alice Dal- 
rymple. Her mother is surprisingly well," 
he went on, after a pause ; " seems to have 
gone from an old woman into a young one. 
Kobert's coming back did that for her." 

'' And now — what about Adela's behaviour ? 
how is she going on ? " snapped Lady Acorn, 
as if the very subject soured her. 

" I wanted to speak to you about Adela," 
said Mr. Cleveland. " In one sense of the 
word, she is not going on satisfactorily. 
Though her Jiealth is pretty good I believe, 
her mind is anything but healthy. Mary 
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and I often talk of it in private, and she said 
I had better speak to you.'* 

" Why, it is just the case of the Mac- 
Ivors over again ! '* interrupted Lady Acorn. 
** Harriet sent Sandy to talk to me about it, 
just in this way, last summer." 

'^ Yes, there has not been much change 
since then, I fancy. I confess that I am very 
sorry for Adela." 

" Is she still Uke a shadow ? '' 

" Like little else. The fever of the mind 
is consuming the body. I look upon it as 
the most hopeless case I have ever known. 
Adela does the same, though from a 
different point of view. She is dying for 
her husband's forgiveness. She would like 
to live in his memory as one not abjectly 
despicable, and she knows shemust and 
does so live in it. She pictures his con- 
tempt for her, his condemnation of the way 
she acted in the past ; and her humiliation, 
coupled with remorse, has grown into a disease. 
Yes, it is a miserable case. They are as 
entirely and hopelessly separated as they 
could be by death.*' 
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'' Ah, Cleveland ! You are here, then ? " 

The interruption came from the Earl. He 
stepped forward to shake hands, and drew a 
chair beside the Rector. 

'^ We were talking of Adela," said the 
Countess, when the few words of greeting 
were over. '^ She has not come to her senses 
yet." 

** I was saying that her case is certainly 
one of the most hopeless ever known," 
observed Mr. Cleveland. *' She is as utterly 
separated from her husband as she could be 
by death, while both are yet living, and have 
probably a long life before them." 

Lord Acorn sighed. ^' One can't help 
being sorry for Adela, wrong and mistaken 
though she was." 

Mr. Cleveland glanced at the Earl. ^*I 
am glad you came in," he said. *'I wanted 
to speak to you as well as to Lady Acorn • 
Adela talks of going into a sisterhood." 

"Into a what?'' cried her ladyship; her 
tone one of unbounded surprise. 

'^ She has had the idea in her mind for 

» 

some time, I fancy," continued the Eector. 
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^^ I heard of it first last antumn, when she 
startled me one day by suddenly expressmg 
a wish that she was a Boman Catholic. I 
found that the wish did not proceed from 
any desire to change her creed, but simply 
because the Roman Catholics possess places of 
refuge in the shape of convents, into which 
a poor creature, as Adela expressed it, tired of 
having no longer a place in the world, might 
enter, and find peace." 

'' She'd soon wish herself out agam! " cried 
Lady Acorn : while the Earl's generally im- 
passive face wore a look of disturbance. 

" I heard no more of this for some time,'' 
resumed Mr. Cleveland, *^ and dismissed it 
from my memory, believing it to have been 
but a hasty expression arising from some 
moment's vexation. But a week or two ago 
Mary discovered that Adela was really and 
truly thinking of retiring into some place of 
refuge or other." 

*' Into a convent ? " cried Lady Acorn. 

^' No. And not into any institution of the 
Boman Catholics. It seems she has been 
corresponding lately with some of her former 
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acquamtances, who might, as she thought, 
help her, and making inquiries of them. I 
noticed that letters came for her rather fre- 
quently, and I hoped she was beginning to 
take a little more interest in life. However, 
through some person or other, she has heard 
of an institution that she feels inclined to try. 
I thmk " 

"What is this institution?" imperatively 
demanded the Countess. " If it's not a con- 
vent, what is it ? " 

*' Well, it is not, as I gather, a religious 
institution at all, in the sense of setting 
itself up for religion especially, or professing 
any one particular creed over other creeds," 
replied Mr. Cleveland. ** It is, in point of 
fact, a nursing institution. And Adela, if she 
enters it,* will have to attend to the sick, night 
or day.*' 

'* Heaven help her for a simpleton!" 
ejaculated her ladyship. '' Why , you might 
take every occupation known to this world, 
and not find one to which she is less suited. 
Adela could not nurse the sick, however good 
her will might be. She has no vocation for it." 

VOL. III. X3 
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''Just what my wife] says. Some people 
are, so to say, born-nurses, while others, and 
Adela is one, could never fit themselves for it. 
Mary told her so only yesterday. To this, 
and to other remonstrance, Adela has but one 
answer — ^that the probationary training she 
will have to undergo will remedy her defects 
and inexperience," replied the Eector. 

*' But the life of a sick-nurse is so ex- 
hausting a life, so wearing to the frame and 
spirit ! " cried Lord Acorn, who had listened 
in dismay. " Where is this place ? " 

"It is in Yorkshire. Three or four ladies, 
sisters, middle-aged, educated women of for- 
tune, set up the scheme. Wishing, it is said, 
to satisfy their consciences by doing some 
useful work in the world, they pitched upon 
nursing, and began by going out of their 
home, first one and then another, whenever 
any poor peasant turned sick. They were, 
no doubt, good Christian women, sacrificing 
their own ease, comfort and income for the 
benefit of others. From that arose the In- 
stitution, as it is called now ; other ladies 
joined it, and it is known far and wide. I 
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have not one word to say against it : rather 
would I speak in its praise : hut it will not 
do for Adela. Perhaps you can remonstrate 
with her. It is not settled, I believe," added 
Mr. Cleveland. *' Adela has not finally made 
up her mind to go ; though Mary fears she 
will do so at once." 

**Let her," cried the Countess, in her 
vexation. ** Let my young lady give the 
place a trial ! She will soon come out of it 
again." 

In truth, poor Adela was at a loss what to 
do with her blighted life — how to get through 
the weary days that had no pleasure in them. 
Netherleigh Kectory had brought to her no 
more rest than Sir Sandy's Scottish strong- 
hold had brought, or the bleak old chateau in 
Switzerland. She wanted peace, and she 
found it not. 

Eemorseful recollection was alone her por- 
tion, despondency her daily meed. There 
could be no end to it. This solitary life of 
separation must go on for ever. 

Some excitement crept into its daily 
monotony whenever Sir Francis was staying 
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at Court Netherleigh. It was not often» 
She could not bear to see him, for it brought 
back to her all the cruel pain of having lost 
him ; and yet, when she knew he was at 
Netherleigh, she was unable to rest indoors^ 
but must go out in the hope that she should 
meet him at some safe distance ; for she 
never ventured within view. It was as 
a fever. And perhaps this very fact — ^that 
she could not, when he was breathing the 
same atmosphere, rest without striving to see 
him, combined with the consciousness that 
she ought not to do so — rendered her more 
anxious to get away from Netherleigh and 
be employed, mentally and bodily, at some 
wholesome daily work. Anyway, what Mr. 
Cleveland stated was quite true : Lady 
Adela was corresponding with this nursing 
institution in Yorkshire, with the view to 
entering it. 

One phase of torment, which has not been 
mentioned, was growing to lie so heavily 
upon her mind as to be almost insupportable 
It was the thought of the income allowed 
her by her husband. That she, who had 
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blighted his life, should be living upon his 
bounty, indebted to him for every luxury 
that remained to her, was in truth hard to 
bear. If she could but get a living for 
herself, though ever so poor a one, how 
thankful she should be she often told herself. 
And, perhaps this trouble turned the scale, 
or speedily would turn it, in regard to em- 
bracing this life of usefulness : for there 
would no longer be any necessity for the 
allowance from Sir Francis. 

The wedding-day, Thursday, rose bright 
and glorious : just the day that should shine 
„„ ^ happy 'bridah. L.ces was given 
away by her father, and Gerard was attended 
by a former fellow-clerk in the Bed Tape 
Ofl&ce. Colonel Hope had settled an income 
upon his nephew, but Gerard was still in 
the house in Leadenhall Street, and was 
likely to remain there : for the Colonel dis- 
approved of idle young men. Gerard had 
taken a small and pretty house at Eich- 
mond, and would travel to the City of a 
morning. 
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At the wedding breakfast-table at Lord 
Acorn's, Lady Grace and Sir Francis Nether- 
leigh sat side by side. Towards its close^ 
Grace took the opportunity of saying some- 
thing to him in a low tone. 

** We have been so confidential on many 
points for years, you and I, unhappily have 
had to be so/' she began, '' that I think I 
scarcely need make an apology, or ask your 
forgiveness, for a few words I wish to say ta 
you now." 

** Say on, Grace," was the cordial an- 
swer. 

*' It is about Adela." And then she 
briefly touched upon what her father and 
mother had heard from Mr. Cleveland the 
day before : of Adela's unhappy frame of 
mind and her idea of entering a nursing in- 
stitution, to become one of its sisterhood. 

Sir Francis heard her to the end in silence. 
But he heard her apparently without interest : 
and somehow Grace's anxious spirit felt 
thrown back upon itself. 

'*It has troubled us all to hear this, my 
father especially," she said. ^'It would be 
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SO laborious a life, so very unsuited to one 
delicate as Adela." 

" I can readily understand that you would 
not altogether like it," he replied, at length. 
*' K money could be of any use " 

'' Oh, no, no," interrupted Grace, flushing 
painfully, *' The allowance you have made 
from the first has been so wonderfully liberal. 
I don't know why I mentioned the subject to 
you — except that we think it is entirely un- 
desirable for Adela." 

" Lord and Lady Acorn must be the best 
judges of that," was the very indifferent 
answer. 

*• Her mind is in the most unhappy state 
conceivable ; as it has been all along. For 
one thing," added Grace, her voice sinking to 
a yet lower key, " I think she is pining for 
your forgiveness." 

** That is not at all likely, I fancy/' coldly 
returned Sir Francis. And as he evinced no 
inclination to continue the subject, but rather 
the contrary, Grace said no more. 

She could not have told herself why she 
introduced it. Had it been with any hope, 
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consciously, or nnconscionsly, of being of 
service to Adela, it had signally failed. 
Evidently his wife and her concerns were 
topics that bore no longer any interest for 
Francis Netherleigh. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

AT COUBT NETHERLEIGH. 

'* AH, Kobert, what a lovely day ! " 

Standing at the open wmdow of her 
own pretty sitting-room, a room that had been 
built and decorated for her during the late 
alterations to Moat Grange, was Mary Dal- 
rymple. Kobert, heated and flushed, had 
eome swinging in at the gate, and caught 
the words across the lawn. He had been out 
since early morning, superintending various 
matters; for to-day was the grand fete-day 
at Moat Grange, and preparations were being 
made for it. 

Eobert called it a house-warming. He 
had talked of it, as a thing to come, ever 
since his marvellous return — and marvellous 
the world thought that return still : but he 
had waited for his marriage with Mary Lynn 
to take place, and then for the alterations to 
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be completed that were to make the gloomy 
old house mto a new one, and finally for the 
warm summer weather. For this was to be 
an open-air entertainment, for the gratifica- 
tion of the poor as well as the rich. 

Improvements had gone on without doors 
as well as within. Those cottages by the old 
mill had been rebuilt^ and their humble 
tenants were reinstated. Gratitude and con- 
tentment had taken the place of rebellion, 
and the once angry men thought they could 
never do enough for their young Squire, 
Kobert Dalrymple. , 

'' What a lovely day ! " repeated Mary. 

It was the first day of June, and one of the 
sweetest days that charming month ever put 
forth. Save for a light fleecy cloud here and 
there, the sky was of a deep blue; the sun 
flickered through the leaves of the trees, 
that yet wore somewhat of their tender 
green, and caught Robert's head as he stood 
looking up at his wife. 

''Ay, it is,'' said Robert in reply to her 
remark, "very lovely. But it will btf very 
hot, Mary ; it is so alroady." 
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She leaned from the window in her cool, 
white morning gown, smiling at her husband. 
How good-looking they both were — and how 

happy I Every now and then, even yet, 
Mary could scarcely realize the change — the 
intense happiness which had succeeded to the 
years of what had appeared irredeemable 
sorrow, 

'* And now, Eobert," said Mary, " I think 
you must want breakfast — if you have not 
had it." 

"But I have had it, I ran in to my 
mother's, and took some with her and Alice. 
The tents are all up, Mary, and the people 
are getting into their Sunday's best." 

".So soon! Don't forget, if you please, 
sir, that we sit down to lunch to-day at one 
o'clock precisely. We can't do without you 
then, you know, though we did without you 
at breakfast." 

Eobert drew a little nearer to the window. 
" Where are they all ?" he asked. 

"Gone for a stroll. I told them that I 
had a famished husband coming in and must 
wait at home for him. I think Gerard and 
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his wife have only gone to your mother's. 
I don't know about Oscar and Selina. Per- 
haps she has gone to see the new baby at 
the Rectory." 

** Selina does not care for babies." 

** But she does for gossip. And Lady 
Mary is well enough for any amount of that." 

** What is that letter you are keeping in 
your hand ? " asked Robert. 

His wife's face changed to sadness. ^^ It 
contains bad news, Robert; and though I 
have been chattering to you so gaily and 
lightly, it is lying on my heart. Francis 
cannot come/' 

**No!" 

Some dreadful measure — important, h^ 
calls it — has to be debated upon in com- 
mittee this afternoon, and Francis has to 
stay for it." 

*' Well, I am disappointed," cried Robert. 

** As we all are. Robert, I do think it is 
too bad. I do think Francis might have 
spared this one day to us," added Mary 
with a sigh. " He seems to regard politics 
as quite a recreation." 
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** Don't be hard on him, Mary. He has 
little else now in the way of recreation/' 

Gerard Hope and Lady Frances had come 
to the Grange for the fete : Gerard having 
coaxed a three days' holiday out of Mr. 
Howard, with whom he was a favourite, 
though the old gentleman had grumblingly 
reminded him that his honeymoon was not 
long over. Oscar Dalrymple and Selina had 
also arrived the previous night from their 
own place, Knutford. Perhaps in his heart 
Oscar had not been sorry to give up the 
Grange and its troubles. At any rate, he 
made no sign of regret. Peace and plenty 
had supervened on discomfort, and he and 
Selina were friends with all. 

Mary had guessed rightly : Selina had 
gone to the Rectory. If not to see the new 
baby, to see the baby's mother. The baby 
was more than two weeks old, and Lady 
Mary was seated on a sofa, doing some useful 
work. 

'*It is early days for that, is it not?" 
cried Selina, as she went in. 

'' Not at all," laughed Lady Mary. '' With 
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all my little ones, I have to be always at 
work. And I am thankful to be well enough 
for it. You reached the Grange yesterday ? " 

'* Yes — and found all well. Mamma came 
up to dinner last night. She is quite young 
and active. Gerard and Frances are gone 
to see Alice — who is much better — and then 
Frances is coming here to see you. Everybody 
seems to be better," concluded Selina. — 
**Aiid what delightful weather we have for 
to-day ! " 

'* Where is your husband ? '' 

"Oscar! He went across the fields to 
the Mead House to see old Bridport. What 
a pity you cannot come out to-day, Mary ! — 
And who else do you think cannot come out ? 
At least, not out here'' 

'' Who is that ? " 

*' Francis Netherleigh. Mary Dalrymple 
heard from him this morning. He is kept in 
London by some business connected with the 
House. He would have been the star of the 
fete. Yes, don't laugh at me — he would — 
and we are all vexed. I'd not be in that 
House of Commons for the world, '* resentfully 
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concluded Selina. *'I do think he might have 
stretched a point to-day ! '' 

" Y-es — if he wished to come," was the 
doubting assent. " The question , is — did 
he wish it ? " 

** What do you mean ? '' asked Selina. 

Lady Mary Cleveland let fall her needle 
and looked full at Mrs. Oscar Dalrymple. '^ It 
has struck me that he has not cared to come 
here, you know. Instead of taking up his 
abode at Court Netherleigh, he pays but a fly- 
ing visit to it now and then. My husband and 
I both think that he does not choose to subject 
himself to' the chance of meeting Adela.'' 

" I should not wonder. They were talk- 
ing about Adela at the Grange last night/' 
resumed Selina, in an accent of hesitation — 
" saying something about her joining a sister- 
hood of nurses. But I'm sure that can't be 
true." 

**It is quite true, Selina." 

Selina opened her amazed eyes. " True ! 
Why, she would have to put her hair under a 
huge cap, and wear straight-down cotton 
gowns and white aprons ! " 



-*' 
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Lady Mary smiled. Thai part of the 
programme would assuredly have kept Selina 
from entering on anything of the sort. 

** Yes, it is true," repeated Mary, *' The 
negotiations have been pending for some time ; 
but it is decided at last, and Adela departs 
for Yorkshire on Saturday, the day after to- 
morrow, to shut herself into the institu- 
tion/' 

'* And will she never come out again ? " 

Lady Mary shook her head. " We cannot 
foresee the future, Selina. All we know is, 
that Adela is most unfitted for the kind of 
work, and we shall be surprised if she does 
not break down under it. Her frame is slight 
and delicate, her instincts are sensitive and 
refined. Fancy Adela dressing broken heads, 
or sitting up for a week with a family of 
children ill with fever ! " 

Selina put her hands before her eyes. 
*' Oh ! " she cried out in horror. ** But she 
surely won't have to do all that ? " 

*' She will. She must take any case she 
is appointed to." 

Lady Mary took up her work again, and 
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Selina, serious and sobered for once in her 
life, sat revolving what she had heard. 

" Surely she will not do this, Mary ! " 

'* Indeed she will. She is fully deter- 
mined to enter upon it, and she intends that 
it shall be for life. Her father came down 
here to remonstrate with her : he has always 
had more influence over her than anyone else : 
but it availed nothing. They were together 
for an hour in Adela's sitting-room here — and 
I could see how distressing to her the inter- 
view had been. Her eyes were swollen with 
crying." 

** Well, I can't understand it," concluded 
Selina, rising. " Had it been a question of 
necessity, there might be reason in her want- 
ing to make a guy of herself, but it is not so. 
Those big linen caps are dreadful." 

The door of the red parlour was open as 
Selina gained the hall. Adela sat there sew- 
ing : and Selina went in. How fragile and 
dainty and delicate she looked, this still young 
and lovely woman, in her simple muslin 
dress, with a ribbon at her throat and an 
edging of lace at the wrists. Selina sat down. 

VOL. III. X 
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'* At work to-day, Adela ! '' 

'' I am making frocks for that poor Widow 
Jeffrey's children. But for Mr. Cleveland 
I don't know what they would do, now their 
father is gone.'' 

" But all Netherleigh is en fete to-day! 
So ought you to be." 

Adela raised her sad and beautiful eyes 
to Selina's in some surprise. *' The fete 
can have nothing to do with me, Selina. 
I am very glad it is so fine for it : and 
I hope everybody will enjoy it, yourself in- 
cluded." 

'* Thank you: I'm sure I shall. Adela, 
what is this we hear about you ? " broke forth 
Selina, unable to keep silence longer. ^^You 
are going to shut yourself up in a grim build- 
ing, and wear a most disfiguring costume, and 
nurse cases of fever ! " 

'' Yes," sighed Adela : 

'^ But you surely never will ! " 

'^ I must do it. I leave for it the day 
after to-morrow." 

Selina lowered her voice. '* Have you 
sat down and counted the cost ? " 
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*' Over and over again. It will be less 
painful than what I have long been en- 
during: bodily discomfort is more tolerable 
to bear than remorse. I shall live a useful 
life, at any rate, Selina. For a long while 
now it has been worse than a wasted one." 

** They think — Mary does at least — that 
you will not be strong enough to stand the 
fatigue.*' 

*' I must do my best," sighed Adela. ** I 
hope the strength — in all ways — will come 
with its need." 

*' I daresay they give nothing but suet 
puddings for dinner four days out of the 
seven ! " 

Adela faintly smiled. '' I don't expect to 
find luxuries, Selina." 

'* Do you take Dawy ? " 

" Dawy ! " echoed Lady Adela. '* No, 
indeed. I shall be, so to say, a servant my- 
self." 

Selina, in very dismay, gave her hands a 
slight wring. To her it seemed Adela might 
as well put herself at once out of the world. 

" I must be going," she said, advancing to 
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say farewell. **You are sure you will not 
come to the fete, Adela ? " 

*' I have done with fetes for ever," replied 
Adela, as she drew down Selina's face for a 
farewell kiss. *' Perhaps you will write to 
me sometimes ? " And Selina Dalrymple, sick 
and sorry for the blighted life, went out with 
her eyes full of tears. 

The day wore on to the afternoon and the 
business of the fete began. Old and young, 
gentle and simple, the aristocracy surrounding 
the neighbourhood, the tenant-farmers and 
the labourers, congregated on the lawns, in 
the gardens, and in the home field, where the 
tents were placed. Of the attendants, Keuben 
was chief, his fresh face happy again as of 
yore. 

Amidst games, dancing, and various other 
entertainments, there was a fancy-fair, the 
proceeds of it to be distributed to the poor ; 
though indeed it was more for fun than gain, 
fortune -telling, post-offices, and mock auctions 
prevailing. Alice Dalrymple had a comer in 
this tent for her reclining chair, and watched 
with pleasure the busy scene. Lady Frances 
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Hope stood by her ; her husband was flitting 
from stall to stall. Eobert's coming back had 
worked wonders for Alice. 

^' There ! '' said Gerard, coming up to her, 
his face gay as usual, his tone light, as he 
handed a charming bouquet to Alice : '* a fine 
squabble I have had to get you this. Half a 
crown those keepers of the flower-stall wanted, 
if you'll believe me ! I gave them eighteen- 
pence and told them they were harpies/' 

*' You should not have bought it for me," 
smiled Alice, gratefully inhaling at the same 
time the scent of the flowers. "You are just 
what you always were, Gerard — thinking of 
everybody else, never of self." 

"Why should I thmk of self?" returned 
Gerard, his wife having left them for a distant 
stall. " But you know you always liked to 
lecture me, Alice." 

" For your good," she answered, raising 
her eyes to his. 

" Was it for my good ? Ah, Alice," he added, 
his tone changing to one of regret, "if you had 
but taken me into your hands, as you might 
have done — as I prayed you to do — ^you 
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would have made a Solomon of me for wis- 
dom " 

**Hush, Gerard! Best as it is/' she im- 
pressively whispered, gently laying her hand 
upon his- ** I was not fit— in any way. As 
it is, I have you both to love, and I am 
supremely happy. And I think you are." 

** Ah well," quaintly conceded Gerard, *' one 
is warned not to expect perfect bliss in this 
sublunary world, so one can only make the 
best of what fate and fortune bestow upon us. 
Would you not like to walk round and look 
at the stalls, Alice ? You can go comfortably, 
I think, on my arm." 

** Thank you ; yes, I should like it — if you 
will take me." 

Amidst the few people of degree not at 
the fete was Lady Adela. She had kept 
to her determination not to go near it. Mr. 
Cleveland had asked her, when setting out him- 
self, whether she would not go with him just 
to have a peep at it, but she said she preferred 
to sit with Mary. She had heard the news 
spoken openly by the Kector at the luncheon- 
table, that Sir Francis Netherleigh was not 
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coming to it; And in Lady Mary's room she 
sat, pursuing her work. 

But, as the afternoon advanced, and its 
hours struck, one after the other, Adela grew 
weary and restless, needing a little fresh 
air. She put on her garden hat and went 
out: not with any view of going near the 
gaiety, rather of keeping securely away from 
it. And little fear was there of her encoun- 
tering any stragglers, for the feasting was just 
beginning, and no Englishman voluntarily 
walks away from that. 

These later hours of the day, as the 
earlier ones had been, were warm and beau- 
tiful. Adela walked gently along, until she 
came to Court Netherleigh. A sudden impulse 
prompted her to enter the grounds. She 
had never yet done so during these months 
of sojourn, had always driven back the almost 
irrepressible yearning. Surely there would be 
no harm in entering now: she did want to 
see the place once more before quitting 
Netherleigh and civilized life for ever. Nobody 
would see her. She was perfectly secure from 
interruption by Sir Francis— and from all 
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other people tesides, the world and his wife 
having gone a-gadding. 

Not by the lodge gates and the avenue did 
she enter ; but by a little gate, higher up the 
road, that she had gone in and out of so 
often in the time of Aunt Margery. Drawing 
near to the house, she sat down under a 
clump of trees in view of the favourite apart- 
ment that used to be called Miss Margery's 
parlour, the glass doors of which were stand- 
ing open. Cool and gentle she looked as she 
sat there ; she wore the same simple muslin 
gown that she had worn in the morning. 
Unfastening the strings of her straw hat, 
she pushed it somewhat back from her delicate 
face, and sat on, thinking of the past. 

Of the past generally and of her own par- 
ticular part in it — when was it absent from 
her memory ? Of the means of happiness 
that had been bestowed upon her in a degree 
Heaven seldom vouchsafes to mortal woman, 
and of her terrible ingratitude. How dijBerent 
all wculd have leen now had she but been 
what she might have been ! 

Not only had she wrecked her own life. 
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but also her husband's. The bitter requital 
she had dealt out to him day after day and 
year after year in return for all the loving 
care he lavished on her, was very present to 
her now. For a long while past she had 
pined for his forgiveness — just to hear him 
speak it ; she coveted it more than ever now 
that she was about to put all chance of 
hearing it beyond possibility. God's pardon 
she hoped she was obtaining, for she prayed 
for it night and day — but she yearned for 
her husband's. 

It was close upon two years since he put 
her away from him and from her home. It 
would be two years next Christmas since 
Miss Margery died. All that while to have 
been feeding the bitter grief that played 
upon her heartstrings ! — to have been doing 
perpetual battle with her remorse ! 

Lost in these regrets, Adela sat on, 
taking no heed of the time, when a movement 
caught her eye. Some one, who appeared 
to have come in by the same little gate, 
was striding towards the house. With a 
faint exclamation of dismay, Adela drew 
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back within the trees. For it was her hus- 
band. 

Of all the world, that could intrude, she had 
deemed herself most secure from Irdm : know- 
ing that he was detained in London and could 
not be down. How was it, ran her tumultuous 
thoughts. She supposed — ^what was indeed 
the truth — that he had at the last found him- 
self able to come. 

Yes, but only for an hour or two. She 
did not know that he had got down at mid- 
day, had been to the fete, and was now on 
his way back to the train, calling at home 
on his road. He made straight for the open 
doors of Miss Margery's parlour, and went in. 

A strange impulse seized upon Adela. 
What if she dared speak to him now ? to 
sue for the forgiveness for which her heart 
seemed breaking ? He could not kill her for 
it : and perhaps he might speak it — and 
she should carry along with her to her isola- 
tion that much of peace. 

Without pausing to weigh the words she 
should utter, or the consequences of her act, 
she glided after him into the room. Sir Francis 
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stood at a table, his back to the window, 
apparently taking some papers out of his 
pocket-book. The sudden darkening of the 
light, for she made no noise, must have caused 
him to turn : and there they stood face to 
face, each gazing, if they so minded, at the 
ravages time had made in the other. She 
was the more changed. Her once brilliant 
eyes were sad and gentle, her cheeks bore 
the hectic of emotion, all the haughtiness 
had gone out of her sweet face for ever: 
And he ? He was noble as always, but 
his hair had gray threads in it, and his fore- 
head was lined. ' 

" May I be allowed to speak to you for a 
moment ? " she panted, breaking the silence, 
yet hardly able to articulate. '' I — I — " 
and then she broke down from sheer inability 
to draw breath. 

He stood quite still by the table, as if 
waiting, his tall form drawn to its full height, 
his face and bearing perfectly calm. But he 
made no answer. 

** I beg your pardon," she humbly began 
again, having halted just inside the window. 
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** I would not have presumed to follow you 
in, or to speak to you, but that it is the 
last opportunity we shall have of meeting on 
earth. I go away the day after to-morrow 
to seclude myself from the world ; and I — 
I cannot go without your forgiveness. 
When I saw you come in now — not knowing 
even that you were at Netherleigh — an im- 
pulse, I could not resist, brought me after 
you to ask you to forgive me.* Just to ask 
it!" 

But still Sir Francis did not answer. Poor 
Adela, now white, now hectic, went on, in her 
weak and imploring tone . 

'* It has seemed to me that if I went 
away for good without your forgiveness, I 
should almost die as the days went on 
— knowing that I could never ask it then. 
If you could believe how truly, how bitterly 
I have repented, perhaps you would not in 
pity withhold it from me. Will you not give 
it me ? Will you not hear me ? *' she added, 
lifting her trembling hands, as he yet made 
no sign. ** God forgives : will not you for- 
give also ? " 
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Advancing, she sank on her knees before 
him, as he stood, her sad face lifted to his in 
piteous yearning. He drew a step back : he 
had listened in impassive silence ; but he 
spoke now. 

** Eise, rise. Lady Adela. Do not kneel to 
me. 

She bent forward ; she laid her poor weak 
hands upon him ; the scalding tears began to 
stream down her face, so pitiful in its sad 
entreaty. Sir Francis gently touched her 
hands with his, essaying to raise her ; a cold, 
distant touch, evidently not of goodwill. 

"Lady Adela, I will not say another word, 
or allow you to say one, until you rise. You 
must be aware that you are only vexing mci*' 

She rose to her feet obediently. She 
stood still, apart from him. He drew back 
yet, and stood still also, his arms folded. 

" Tell me what it is you wish. I scarcely 
understand." 

'* Only your forgiveness, your pardon for 
the past. It will be a comfort to carry it 
with me where I am £oing/' 

*' Where is it that you are going ? " 
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"I am going to join some ladies in York- 
shire, who pass their time in nursing the 
poor and sick/' she answered. ''It is called 
a Sisterhood. I have been thinking that 
perhaps in that retirement, and in the occu- 
pation it Avill entail, I may find peace. Once 
entered I feel sure I shall never have courage 
to leave it : therefore I know that we shall 
not meet again." 

He did not speak. 

'' And I should like to thank you, if I 
may dare, for all your consideration, your 
generous loving-kindness. Believe me that, 
in the midst of the humiliation of accepting it, 
I have been grateful. When once I have en- 
tered this refuge, the necessity for your bounty 
will cease. Thank you deeply for all." 

'* You are tired of the world ? " 

'* Yes. It has been to me so full of shame 
and misery." 

**Do you know that you brought a great 
deal of misery upon me ? " 

'* Oh, it is the consciousness of that that 

is killing me. If I could undo it with my 

Jife, I would ; and be thankful. The recoUec- 
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tion of the past, the cruel remorse ever haunt- 
ing my conscience, has well-nigh crushed 
me. I want you to say that you will try 
to be happy in your life ; there will be less 
impediment perhaps, now that I shall be far 
away : I shall be to you as one dead. If I 
could but know that you were happy ! that I 
have not quite blighted your life, as I have 
my own ! " 

'*Do you like the idea of entering this 
retreat?" 

" As well as I could like anything that can 
be open to me in this world now. It will be 
a refuge ; and I do dare to hope — I have dared 
to pray — that I may in time gain peace." 

" Could the past come over again, you would, 
then, be a diflferent wife to me ? " 

** Don't reproach me," she sobbed. **None 
can know how cruel my fate is, how bitter my 
repentance. Will you not be merciful ? — ^will 
you not say that you forgive me before I go 
away for ever ? " 

** Yes, Adela, I will say it," he answered 
then. *' I forgive you from my heart. I will 
say more. K you do wish to atone for th^ 
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past, to be my true and loving wife, these 
arms are open to you." 

He opened them as he spoke. She stag- 
gered back, unable to comprehend or behave. 
He did not move : simply stood still where 
he was, his extended arms inviting her. 

** Do not mock me,pray,'' she feebly wailed. 
'* Do not be cruel : you never were that. I 
have told you how bitterly I repent — that my 
remorse is greater than I can bear. If my life 
could undo the past, could atone to you in the 
least degree, I would gladly lay it down.'* 

** Adela, I am not mocking you. You can- 
not surely think it, knowing me as you do 
know. You may come back to me, if you 
will, and be once more my deai- wife. My 
arms are waiting for you ; my heart is waiting 
for you : it shall be as you will." 

Panting, breathless, the hectic coming and 
going on her wasted cheeks, she slowly, 
doubtfully advanced ; and when near him she 
fell at his feet. His own breath was shorten- 
ing, his chest heaving, emotion nearly over- 
came him. Eaising her up, he enfolded her 
to his loving heart. 
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For a little while, as she lay in his arms, 
their tears mingled together; aye, even his 
were falling. A moment of agitation, such 
as this, does not often visit a man during his 
lifetime. 

*' There must be no mistake in future, 
Adela? You will be to me a loving wife ?" 

Once more, in deep humiliation she bent 
before him. *' Your loving and faithful wife 
for ever and for ever." 

Quietly enough they walked, side by side, 
through the park. "Who, watching them, 
could have suspected the agitation just lived 
through, the momentous change that had 
taken place in their lives ? Sir Francis 
went on his way to the railway station, for 
he had to go back to London. Adela returned 
to the Eectory. 

And that night, in the solitude of her 
chamber, its window open to the stars of the 
summer sky, she spent hours on her knees in 
prayer and thanksgiving. 

On the following morning Mr. Cleveland 
took Adela to Chenevix House. Sir Francis 

VOL. III. y 
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had been there to prepare the way for her. 
It was great news for the Earl and Countess ; 
but it had not much diminished my lady's 
tartness. She had been too angry with Adela 
to come round at once. 

*' Do you know where you are going this 
evening, Adela ? " Grace asked her in a 
whisper, a happy light in her eyes. 

**No. Where?" 

** Francis Netherleigh has some mission 
that is taking him to Paris — my belief is, he 
has improvised it. He starts to-night, and he 
will take you with him — if you are very good." 

" How kind he is ! " murmured Adela. 

*' Have a care how you behave in future, 
Adela," said her father in solemn admonition 
that evening ; as Sir Francis stood ready to 
take her to his carriage, which waited to 
convey them to the station. 

'* I will, papa : Heaven helping me. Good- 
bye, dear mamma." 

" Oh, good-bye, and a pleasant journey to 
you ! It's more than you deserve," retorted 
my lady. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

rTHERE is Uttle more to relate. 

On just such a lovely June day as de- 
scribed above, and twelve months later, 
another fete took place. But this time it was 
at Court Netherleigh. Not an open air fete, 
this, or one on a large scale, for only a few 
chosen friends had been invited to it. 

In the morning, in Netherleigh church and 
at the hands of the good Hector, the infant 
heir of Court Netherleigh had been made one 
of Christ's fold. 

Court Netherleigh was made their chief 
home by Sir Francis and his wife. Grosvenor 
Square was visited occasionally, but not for 
very long together. Adela's tastes had totally 
changed : fashion and frivolity no longer held 
chief places in her heart : higher aims and 
duties had superseded them. Lady Mary 



^u iOV/cr netherleigH. 

^\c\iA.t^\\ hcTHclf was not so actively anxioiis 
f^vr ih^ NViUiWre of the poor and distressed ss 
wiu* AdoU Nothorloigh. 

" 8>^>m4 iMft» Uio u«08 of adversity, 
Which !ik« A li>«d, ugly and yenomoos, 
XNWr;!^ yi£4 a pr^ous jewel in its head." 

A«i «J)o MtHHl tliis morning at the baptismal 
i\\\\U ht\r cliild in Uio arms of Mr. Cleveland, 
tt^M^ 1^ joy rfltmtly trickled down her face. 
UiM\\l,Y t^ d<iy tvr li night of this latter twelve- 
nuu\tJ\> but tlioy had risen in gratitude, con- 
ira8Uiig what had boon with what was. 

\ k«t\ and Tiatl>* Acorn were present ; and 
Hmoo, who \\ii^ jfi>dmother, held the baby in 
rt^adinoiW for U\o clorgjinan. Mr. Howard 
had oomo down wiU\ Colonel and Lady Sarah 
llopo; Kobort Dalrymple and Mary were 
thiuv iViuu Moat Cnuigo, and the Rector's 
wife* 

\Yhilo walking back to Court Netherleigh 
after tlio ooromony, the party were joined by 
anotlior guest — Sir Turtle Kite. 

Sir Turtle's presence was incidental. 
Deeply sensible of the service he once ren- 
dered them — for, had the little alderman 
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chosen to be crusty then, where would Charles 
Cleveland have been, where Lady Adela ? — 
the Acorn family had not dropped him with 
the passing moment. Neither had Sir Francis 
Netherleigh. On this particular day — a very 
splendid one in London — the Knight chanced 
to think he should like to air himself in the 
sunbeams, and take a holiday. Bemembering 
the standing invitation to Court Netherleigh 
— of which he had not yet availed himself-^— 
and knowing that Sir Francis was staying 
there and not in Grosvenor Square, Sir Turtle 
travelled down, and met the party as they 
were going home from church. 

" Dear me ! I am very sorry," he cried, 
somewhat disconcerted. '* I had no idea — I 
had better go home again." 

" Not a bit of it," said Sir Francis heartily, 
as he clasped his hand. '^ You are all the 
more welcome. I am sure you will like to 
join us in good wishes to my little boy. 
Adela will show him to you." 

So Sir Turtle's beaming face made one at 
the luncheon-table, none so delighted as he. 
And he surreptitiously scribbled a note in his 
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pocket book to purchase the handsomest 
christening- cup that could be found for money. 
Luncheon over, they went out into the 
chamung sunshine, some strolling hither and 
thither, some taking refuge on the shaded 
benches under the trees. Adela gained pos- 
session of her baby in the nursery, and carried 
him out to show him to Sir Turtle. He was 
a fine little fellow of six weeks old, promising 
to be as noble looking as his father, and cer- 
tainly possessing his beautiful grey-blue eyes. 
" What is its name ? '* asked Sir Turtle, 
venturing to pat the soft little cheek with his 
forefinger, and rather at a loss what to say, 
for he did not understand as much about 
babies as he did of tallow. 

" Francis," answered Adela. ** Francis 
Upton. I would not have had any name but 
Francis for the world, and my husband 
thought he would like to add Upton, in 
remembrance of Miss Upton who used to live 
here." 

^' Francis is a very nice name ; better than 
mine," observed Sir Turtle, sitting down by 
Adela. " And who are its godfathers ? " he 
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resumed, still at sea as to the proper things to 
be said of a baby. 

" My father is one, Mr. Howard the other. 
Sir Francis fixed upon papa, and I upon 
Mr. Howard. Formerly I used not to like 
Mr. Howard," ingenuously added Lady Adela, 
*'but I have learnt his worth." 

** Ay, a worthy man, my lady ; first-rate in 
business. Talking of business," broke off the 
little alderman, glad no doubt to leave the 
subject of the baby, but none the less in- 
opportunely, "do you chance to know what has 
become of a young fellow who got into some 
trouble at Grubb and Howard's — ^the Eector's 
son, yonder " — ^nodding towards Mr. Cleveland 
— " Charles I think his name was. I have 
often wished to ask about him." 

Lady Adela bent over her child, as if to do 
something to its cap : her face had flushed 
blood-red. 

** Charles Cleveland is in India," she said. 
'* He is doing well, very well. My husband 
was — ^was very kind to him and pushes him 
forward. He is kind to everyone." 

Eising rather abruptly from the gard<^\^. 
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bench, she gave the baby to the nurse and 
went into the house. Her mother, standing 
at one of the windows of the large drawing- 
room, turned round as she entered. 

" What have you been doing to flush your 
face so, Adela ? " called out my lady — for it 
was glowing still. 

" Oh, nothing : the sun perhaps," answered 
Adela, carelessly: 

*' You were talking with Sir Turtle Kite." 

** Yes, he was looking at baby, and ask- 
ing me his name. I told him his father's — 
Francis." 

** Ah," said Lady Acorn, with her irre- 
pressible propensity for bringing up disagree- 
able reminiscences, *^ I remember the time 
when you would not have your child's name 
Francis, became it was your husband's." 

"Oh mamma, don't! That was in the 
mistaken years of long ago." 

*' And I hope you were civil to Sir Turtle," 
continued my lady : " you seemed to leave 
him very abruptly. He is a funny little 
round-headed man, and nothing but an 
alderman, but he . means well. Think what 
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your fate might have been now — but for his 
—his clemency." 

*' If you would 'pUate not recal these things, 
mother ! '' besought Adela, meekly, tears 
starting to her eyes. " Especially to-day, 
when we are all so happy." 

Somehow the past, with all its terrible 
mistakes and the misery they had entailed, 
came rushing upon her mind so vividly that 
she could not control her emotion. Passing 
into the next room, and not perceiving her 
husband, her sobs broke forth. He came for- 
ward. 

'' My love, what is it ? " 

^*Only " 

*'Nay, tell me." 

^^ Something mamma said made me think 
of that cruel time when — when I was so wrong 
and wicked. Francis, the shame and sin 
seemed all to come back again." 

He held her before him ; his tone one of 
tender reproof. " But the shame and sin 
never can come back, Adela. My wife, you 
know it." 

'* I know how good you are. And I know 
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how merciful to me God has been," she re- 
plied, glancing at him through her wet lashes, 
with eyes full of love and devotion. 

** Very merciful : very merciful to me and 
to you," whispered Francis Netherleigh. " Do 
you know, my darling, that through all that 
dark time, I never lost my trust in Him/' 



THE END* 
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